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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GORMULLY oe JEFrrery, 


S22 4 224 N. Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Exclusively licensed by the Pope M’f’g Co. for 


srade Bicycles. , The best and neatest Bicycle made in the United 
j States for the price. 
PRICE L LIST. 
ndard finish 
‘ain ails MANUFACTURER OF 
Five different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Col 
Staff and Clamp, Long-Distance: 
: Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
vs to frontwheel, . = = ble Step, etc. 
: IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finished, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle 
is furnished with a tool-bag, oil-can, and nickel-plated wrench. Ask your dealer for it. 








Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class Matter. Copyright, 1883, by THE WHEELMAN Co. 











- THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


‘The Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which —— has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and stren of rider; and 
though we Love ightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement ——— 
invented for this machine is 


; the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 


RT amen 


hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
i) bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 
The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, 
very elastic,and 
with no nut at A 
the end. ‘Section of Expert 
sae Soot Spindle and 
or ckbone) Steering- " 
{ of best weld- ae 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
for strains, takes less space for 
; the strength between saddle and 
@ wheel, and appears more graceful. 
The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 








The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
trom a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures stren: 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 
Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made * 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 
“anti-friction ’? ones without them. 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Adj:istable Clip. 
general construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 
It has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- Section of R Wheel Shaft. 
o re Ls 2 ar- ° 
Wheel —_ ~~ Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia oe seotion = 


Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F’G COoO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Columbia Tricpeles. 


[BALL-BEARINGS ALL ’ROUND.] 


Finest Materials, 
Hxil Fal Workmanship, 
Geautifully Finished, 





Every Part Interchangeable. 


ee oe 


Price of Columbia Tricycle $160—with Power-Gear, $180. 


The Columbia Power-Gear will be applied to any Columbia 
Tricycle, at our Factory, at Hartford, Conn., for $25. 


oe oe 


THE COLUMBIA HOME TRAINER. 


The Trainer is a useful machine for giving exercise to the 











legs when the rider cannot get the opportunity to use his 
bicycle, and is designed especially for racing men. It is 
used quite extensively in gymnasiums and bicycle club-rooms. 
The frame is of V-shaped wrought iron, and can be screwed 
to the floor if necessary. The fly-wheel is of cast iron, fitted 
with bicycle cranks and parallel pedals. The saddle and 
handle-bar can be adjusted to suit riders of different dimen- 
sions, and by means of a strap-brake about the fly wheel, 
winding up on the handle-bar, the speed may be regulated. 
The machine is neatly painted and striped. Price, $40.00. 


——g—2 


THE Pope Mreé (Co, 


Principal Office and Salesrooms: 597 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch House: 12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PLEASURE BOATS @ CANOES. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
CANTON, N. Y. 





| 
| 


Nast Bopy-Buiping Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Boats, Oars and Boat Trimmings. 


Boats on hand at Salesrooms, and made to 
order, finished in fancy woods. 


We guarantee satisfaction in regard to stock, 
workmanship and prices. 


NO. 41 MEDFORD ST., CHARLESTOWN, MASS., 


Near Chelsea Bridge. 
Lynn and Chelsea Horse Cars pass the street every 10 minutes. 
Eomanos & Co. 








«SST aApiiszeD 1is2s. 


Boals and Boal Fittings. , 


A large line of BOATS and BOAT FITTINGS | 
of all descriptions always on hand. 


OPEN AND DECK CANOES 


of all kinds. 


SAIL BOATS, STEAM LAUNCHES, 


And all kinds of. Boats built to order at short notice. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


O. SHELDON & CO., 


394 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
BOAT BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE, 


GALVANIZED IRON 
Nails, Spikes, Rods, Rowlocks, Anchors, Chains, 
Hooks, Thimbles, Ete. 


Tackle Blocks and Cordage. 


Ship Chandlery, Etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


L. W. FERDINAND, 


267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 


—— AND —— 


CLOTH +OR+GOLD 
CIGARETTES. 


Always Fresh, Clean and Sweet. 





Our Cigarettes were never so fine as 
now, they cannot be surpassed for purity 
and excellence. Only the purest rice 
paper used. 


13 First Prize Medals Awardedr 





W. H. Nasu & Sons. 


ANTHONY S. MORSS, 


DEALER IN 


= Marine Hardware, = 


Brass, Composition and Galvanized 


SHIP, YACHT ¢° BOAT TRIMMINGS, 


BLOCKS & CORDAGE, ASH & SPRUCE OARS, 


Galvanized Cut and Boat Nails, ry 4 Spikes, Copper 
Nails, Burrs, Tacks, Brads, Ship ~_ Plugs 
and_ Wedges, Anchors, Side and Signa 
Lanterns, Anchor Chains, Rowlocks, 


Improved Ship and Boat Work, 
And Galvanized Goods of the latest Patterns in great variety, 


Nos. 210 and 212 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








WINTER RESORTS. 
THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 


Lines of Steamers to the Bermuda Islands and West 
Indies offer to Tourists and Invalids a choice of marvel- 
lously attractive places in which to _ away the dreary 
months. Instead of our cold, bleak weather, they will 
enjoy the sunny skies_and balmy breezes of the tropics 
where there is perpetual summer and cold is unknown. 

The Bermuda Islands, 700 miles S. E. from New York, 
have a wonderfully equable temperature of about 70 degrees 
from November to July. The scenery is varied with cul- 
tivated and wooded hills and deep inlets of the ocean. The 
society is not excelled in any British Colony. 

The West India Islands touched at by these Steamers, 





namely, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Trinidad, offer a greater variety of 
scenery, races, manners and customs of people than can 
be found elsewhere in the same distance. Trinidad is 
situated near the mouth of the Orinoco River, Venezuela, 
on the Spanish Main. 

Steamers leave New York, Pier aq North River, fort- 
nightly for Bermuda, and weekly in April, May and June, 
and every 17 days for West Indies. 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broaoway, New YORK, 
will furnish descriptive pamphlets and all information. Tickets can also be 
obtained qt the offices of LEVE & ALDEN, New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal, and at all the principal ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 





PARKER HOUSE, 
(European Plan,) 
BOSTON. 

Special attention given to Club and Private 
Dinner Parties. 

JOSEPH H. BECKMAN. Eowarp O. PUNCHARD. 





WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 








THe PERFECTION HEATER. 


(Pat. applied for.) 








necessary to a 


For Cementing 
Rubber Tires. An 
article as 


Wheelman as a 


wrench. 








Lamp, with full directions for cementing a rubber tire, sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the U. S. or Canada, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR SEND TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


G. R. BIDWELL & CO, 


DEALERS IN BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, ETC. 
4, East 60th Street, New York. 








Form TEE SESST SICVToOLEs, 
From TES CHEALrEST BICYCLES, 
FoR SESCOWwWD-AID BSICVTOCLES, 
om FoR TRICYTOCLES, Send to 
=x. B. HART, 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agent in Philadelphia for The Pope M’f’g Co., Stoddard & Lovering, The Cun- 
ningham Co., Gormully & Jeffrey, and Western Toy Co. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST OF SUNDRIES, BTC. 








BROWN QUADRICYCLE. 


HANGEABLE speed; adjustable seat, handles and 
pedals; double driver; dust-proof bearings; de- 
tachable wheels for storing; differential gear; 

lever and lock steerer; adjustable wheel bearings; 
simplicity, durability, and strength. 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE (0., 


LIMITED, 


521 Washington Street, Boston, 
Nearly opp. R. H. White & Co, 


Branca Orrice, No. 1111 Girago Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Price, with single speed, . . $150.00 
” “changeable speed, 170.00 








Licensed by the Pope Manufacturing Co. 











FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ARTTSLS k MATERIALS, 


Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 


37 Cornhill, ~ Boston, Mass. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. ~ Un ited 
F. G. Frost H. A. LAWRENCE. : States 
isi ceailiaiinceeti : Matual 
4 ry ACCIDENT 
THE PERFECTION HEATER, : oCIDER: 
Useful and Practical, = 320 Broadway, 
MANUFACTUBED BY P XN. Y 


GEO. R. BIDWELL & CO., 


DEALERS IN BICYCLES. 
Bicycles Sold on the Instalment Pian. 
2 and 4 East 6oth Street, N. Y. 


Bicycles on easy terms. Send for Circulars. 


= Printing Press, ona Insures_ against Aeshiuete at Half 


A Card & label Press $3. Larger sizes $5 tu $75. the Rates of Stock Companies. 
wor ctl or re. a thing easy, — | 
ss ( ae ons end 2 star for Cata: ft 
ha Type. Gaits, betothe ica. ” $90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Kel ey & Co., Meriden, Conn. Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not Ine Unpaid. 
Membership Fee, $5 ; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
cceident Insurance, with $25 Weekly Indemnity. 


>THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN,< $10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor. 


responding rates. 
How To BEcoME A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 
—— Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 


Price, \THE BEST & CHE sT. close $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
$1.00 Salliv dil desion. Send oe TT receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 


by mail. | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadwav, N.Y- CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
‘AMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


> THE + AUK, 


JA QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ORNITHOLOGY. 



























HE AUK, now entering on its second volume, while thoroughly scientific, aims at popularizing 
Ornithology, and its pages are open to the Field Ornithologist and Amateur as well as to the Scientist. 
1 Volume I. contained contributions from nearly sixty of the best known Ornithologists of the United 
States and Canada. Its present tendency is toward a less technical character than it: presented in its earlier 
numbers, with a larger proportion of more or less popular articles. As heretofore, the REVIEWS of current 
ornithological literature, and the departments of GENERAL NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, and NorTEs and NEws, 
will form a prominent feature of the magazine. In the department of RECENT LITERATURE notice will be 
given of all papers relating especially to North American Ornithology, wherever published, as well as also of 
all monographic and general works. THE AUK thus covers the whole field of Ornithology in a way to make 
the magazine indispensable to all who desire to keep pace with the subject, and especially with the current 
literature of North American Ornithology. The magazine-is issued quarterly, the numbers averaging about 
100 pages each. 
THE AUK is published under the editorship of Mr. J. A. ALLEN, with the assistance of Dr. ELLIorr 
Cougs, Mr. RoBERT RipGway, Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, and Mr. MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 
TERMS: $3 a year, including postage, strictly in advance. Single numbers, 75 cents. Free to foreign 
members, and to active members not in arrears for dues. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to the publishers, Estes & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. Foreign sub- 
scribers may obtain THE AUK through J. VAN VoorstT, 1 Paternoster Row, London. 
All articles and communications intended for publication, and all books and publications for notice. 
should be sent to J. A. ALLEN, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 





THE “KANGAROO” BICYCLE. 


Having been appointed agents for this celebrated Bicycle, we take pleasure in informing the public 


that we now have 
promptly as soon as received. 


a limited stock on hand, and will be fully supplied by February 1st, and can fill all orders 
For those not conversant with the construction of this machine, 


and the 


great points of merit, which, in a few months, have put it at the very front of the foremost rank of road 
machines, we give below an illustration and brief description. 


The primary object of construction is to secure absolute 
safety for the rider, without sacrificing the speed, comfort, 
or graceful carriage of the regular Bicycle, and the result 
of six months’ hardest testing has proven, beyond a doubt, 
that all that was claimed for it by the makers falls far short 
of expressing the many points of excellence possessed by 
this truly wonderful little machine. 

The 
with butt ended direct spokes, 
and best weld- 
less para rubber tire, 7-8 inch 


constructed 
metal hub flanges, 


front wheel is 36 inches in diameter, 
gun 
hollow felloes 
diameter. 

The rear wheel is 20 inches 
in diameter, of the same con- 
struction as the front wheel. 

The front forks, backbone 
and 26-inch dropped handle bar, 
are all of weldless cold drawn 
steel tubing. 

The 
and crank 


front and rear wheels 


axle all run on dust- 
proof adjustable ball bearings, 
the pedals on parallel bearings. 

The spring is ofa new variety 
bolted at 
and rocking on a hinged 


(not shown in 
front 
adjustable support at rear. 


cut), 


The 
spring can be set at any desired 
angle or elevation, thus making 
the same machine adjustable for 
different persons. 

The elements of safety con- 
sist in the front 
fork to run three inches back of 
of the front wheel, 
which is attached to the fork by 
a steel forging in the form of a 


constructing 
the centre 
bracket, and continuing the fork 


eight the 
centre of the wheel, and at its 


some inches below 
lower end affixing a short axle, 
running in a peculiarly con- 

structed ball bearing, to the outer 

end of which is attached the Crank and Pedal, and on the inner 
end asprocket wheel. ‘The outer flange of front wheel hub is 
also made in the form of a sprocket wheel, and is connected 
axle by an endless chain of the celebrated 


* Abingdon Works” Company’ 


to the crank 
s make. 

This construction, by placing the portion of weight 
carried on the Saddle, well back of the centre of the for- 


ward wheel, and the portion carried on the Pedals, below 


| 
Notwithstanding the extra expense of manufacture entailed’ by an extra set of ball bearings and extra length forks, 


the centre, makes a “header,” or forward fall, an impos- 

sibility, as in case of the rear wheel being raised, the 

weight at the lower end of the forks would act as a lever to 

throw it down into position. 

“The speed is secured by “ gearing up”’ the front wheel, 

f. é., the sprocket wheel on the front hub has a less number 

of teeth than the one on the crank axle, thus the wheel 

may be made to run as either a 48, 54, 56 or 60 inch, 54 inch 
being the most advantageous gearing for general work 

The workmanship and ma- 

terials are of the highest quality 

procurable, and no pains 

expense is spared to make the 

machine the finest on the market, 

The finish is in all cases black 

Harrington's highly 

all and small 
parts being nickel plated. 

To sum up with, the “ Kan. 
garoo”’ has proven itself to be 
the only real safety Bicycle ever 
made, and to possess far supe- 
rior running qualitiesto any. It 
is safer the 


nor 


enamel, 


polished, 


nuts 


any Tricycle, and 
much more speedy. 
lighter, 


Is smaller, 
and handier than the 
Is easier to 
last 
of all, it has proven even more 


ordinary Bicycle. 


mount and dismount, and, 


speedy than the ordinary Bicycle 
on the 

hundred 
England, 


road, having won the 


mile road race in 
beating all previous 
records and accomplishing the 
whole distance 


in 7 hours, it 


minutes, 10 seconds, or ‘an 

average of 14 1-4 miles per hour. 

In a review of the important 

events of the year, the London 
correspondentofthe Springfield 
Wheelman’s Gazette says of this 
race : 

*“ After all is said and done, 
perhaps the one ‘record’ which has occasioned the most 
| nee ud astonishment has been the time made in the 
100-mile road race on Kangaroo Safety Bicycles. Even 
allowing for the favorable state of the weather and wind, 
it was certainly a staggerer to read that a man had ridden a 
36-inch wheeled bicycle 100 miles on the road in faster time 
than any other velocipede — not excepting the 60-inch racing 


bicycle — had ever covered the distance. 


and the high finish of the machine, we have decided to place it on the market at a price even lower than any regular 
Bicycle of equal quality, and for the present we will supply the standard pattern ‘“‘ Kangaroo” Bicycle at $130.00. 


Ball Pedals extra, $7. 


Address all enquiries and orders to 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


47 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
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FEBRUARY, 1885. 


THE MONT BLANC OF OUR SWITZERLAND. 


TuaAtr mythical region known as ‘the 
Switzerland of America” has steadily 
flitted westward. In the earlier years of 
OvuTING’s readers it was fixed at the White 
Mountains, and Starr King was its prophet. 
But the claim, disputed successively by 
the Adirondacks, the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and other sections of the Alleghanies, 
was at length maintained by Colorado. 
New Switzerlands entered the field as the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone country 
came into notice, but the Switzerland of 
America still moved onward like an zgx7s 
fatuus, but always toward the West. It 
is not for me to pronounce the question 
finally settled while Alaska remains so 
little known. But it is not too much to 
say that the search for an American Swit- 
zerland has never more fully realized its 
ideal than at its eleventh hour, upon the 
extreme north-west of our Pacific coast. | 
need speak neither of the scenery of the 
Columbia river, nor of the main Cascade 
Range, while the snow mountains, Hood, 
the guardian genius of Portland, St. Hel- 
en’s, Baker, and Adams lift their peaks 
above wooded foot-hills to challenge the 
claims of their lowly Eastern brethren. 
But were none of these in existence 
there would remain one mighty isolated 
giant, nearly equalling the famous Matter- 
horn in height, and, like it, wrapped in eter- 
nal snow and ice. ‘Tacoma, ** nourishing 
breast” as the Indians called it, or Rainier, 
from the French explorer, according to 
some maps. has remained known to the 
outer world only by descriptions written 
at arm’s length. Something of the super- 
stitious awe which held the Indian aloof 
from the volcanic snow mountain may 
have kept travellers from penetrating its 
well-nigh impassable fastnesses. Only 
three or four years ago the existence of 
four glaciers in Tacoma’s flanks was first 
authoritatively announced. Not until the 
summer of 1883 were any steps taken to 


bring these glaciers within reach by cutting 
a trail through miles of forests. As one of 
the first from the outside world to make an 
intimate acquaintance with Tacoma’s 
wilds, I claim a lover’s if not a discov- 
erer’s privilege of enthusiasm. Granting 
that the Pacific north-west contains the 
American counterpart of Switzerland, 
Mt. Tacoma is certainly its Mont Blanc. 
The visitor to Puget Sound, in passing 
through the boastful little village of Ta- 
coma, inevitably gleans certain facts re- 
garding the white peak glistening in mid- 
air away to the south-east. He is instructed 
that its distance is sixty miles, and that it 
lies twelve miles west of the main Cascade 
Range which bisects Washington Territory. 
Its height, 14,300 feet, the circumference at 
the base, 100 miles, and at a height of 
7,000 feet, forty miles, are tempting sops 
for the tourist’s hungry note-book, wherein 
he will also record that the ascent of Ta- 
coma was first made by General Kautz in 
the fifties, and that of late years three mem- 
bers of the Northern Transcontinental 
Survey. now abandoned, and possibly two 
or three others, have also gained the sum- 
mit. Something will also be said con- 
cerning Tacoma’s glaciers, which the 
average tourist will secretly class with the 
ice-cave in Tuckerman’s ravine upon 
Mt. Washington. Here his interest will 
flag, until stimulated by the passage of his 
steamer among the islands of the beautiful 
San Juan archipelago. But it was pre- 
cisely here that my interest assumed an 
active form which resulted, after much pre- 
liminary arrangement, in the adventuring 
forth of a sympathetic band to the glaciers 
of Tacoma. The long, graceful canoes of 
the Indian hop-pickers, speeding by the 
wharves of the village. were bound up the 
Puyallup river, which deposits the débris 
from the glaciers a little above the town. 
Up this river also lay our course, — not ina 
canoe, tip-tilted at bow and stern, urged on 
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by some son of the forest, splendid with 
stove-pipe hat and red blanket, but in 
a prosaic caboose; for the first twenty- 
five miles of our journey were by rail to 
Wilkeson. When the uneven rails and our 
patience came to an end together we 
were incontinently cast into outer dark- 
ness. The forest fires and lights of Indian 
encampments, which cheered our twilight 
progress through the valley, had faded far 
behind. The caboose, sole link binding us 
to the world of men, was backed off down 
the track. On one side of the track, uprights 
and crossbars, like the frame of a huge gal- 
lows, loomed black and ominous against 
the sky. On the other, the embankment 
pitched abruptly into a ditch of unknown 
depth. On one side the devil, on the 
other the deep sea. Then appeared our 
savior — Jones. The lantern light which 
heralded his coming showed a bridge of 
safety across the yawning ditch. The same 
rescuing bridge shrewdly adhered to con- 
ducted us within Mr. Jones’s front door. 
With the lantern the versatile Jones was 
station agent; without it he was store- 
keeper; above the store he was landlord ; 
behind it he was postmaster. When occa- 


sion demanded he donned imaginary er- 


mine as justice of the peace, from which 
dignified elevation he unbent to act as ex- 
press agent. In his various capacities he 
gathered our ‘* traps,” stayed us with bottled 
beer, comforted us with supper, provided 
such forgotten articles as are indispensable 
to camp life, and packed us away to sleep 
under the eaves above his store. 

The morning light, which disclosed the 
four houses, forming the town of Wilkeson, 
and the grimy miners issuing from a coal- 


shaft hard by, transformed the gallows of 


the night into a coal-breaker, and gilded 
the serrated outlines of six ragged mules 
and bronchos which awaited the members 
of our party. Upon the pack-mule, with 
many a grunt and kick, were lashed tent, 
blankets, the inevitable frying-pan, coffee- 
pot and other frugal equipments of our 
cutsine. From beneath this moving 
mountain came the tinkle of a bell, as _ this 
much-burdened leader was led into the 
forest. Behind the bell there arose the 
sound of lamentations, as five sleepy riders, 
two of no mean corporosity, hoisted them- 
selves into their saddles, to be unkindly 
buffeted by wet branches as they entered 
upon the trail. Each wore the sullen as- 
pect characteristic of the right-minded man 
prematurely plucked from his bed at 
dawn. Essaying to break the doleful 
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spell, our leader, with beard upon his 
shoulder, instructed us that we were climb- 
ing the ancient shores of the sea; that the 
valley, below its hundred feet of alluvial 
deposits. contained tide-mud and brackish 
water; and that the low-wooded terraces 
along which wound our path were rich in 
shells and pebbles worn by the action of 
the waves. Then his voice changed to a 
bitter outcry as his broncho reared and 
plunged on the verge of a sharp descent, 
while shrieks of ‘* wasps”’ floated back from 
the two boys fleeing ahead with the pack- 
mule, whose bell rang out an agitated peal 
of terror. But the lecturer, sturdily hold- 
ing fast to his broncho’s mane, presently 
recovered himself, and we rode onward 
over the third forest terrace some 600 feet 
above the home of Jones, and 1,400 above 
the level of the sea, There was no more 
question of flagging interest. He who 
had travelled likened the stately beauty 
of these forest trees to the pillared aisles of 
a mighty cathedral. The disciple of Rus- 
kin pointed to leafy Gothic arches a hun- 
dred feet above our heads. The geologist 
compared the luxuriance of the under- 
growth to the exhaustless richness of the 
vegetation of the carboniferous age. And 
the rider of the mule ‘‘ Blue Devil,’’ peer- 
ing into the wild disarray of bushes, vines, 
fallen trees, and mossy thickets, fell back 
upon the safe and time-honored metaphor 
of a * tropical jungle.” There were end- 
less avenues of stalwart fir-trees, their 
brown trunks twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference, their green crowns two hundred 
and fifty feet and more above our path, 
higher than Trinity steeple rises above 
Broadway. There were cedars fifty feet 
in girth, giant spruces and hemlocks of 
ambitious heights, but all easily overtopped 
by the monarch fir. I remember firs 
slender as a ship’s mast, one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and others, of 
larger girth, tapering gradually for one 
hundred and sixty feet without a single 
branch to break the outlines. All the air 
was filled with wood-growth, from the tall- 
est firs down through the spruces and cedars, 
to the young trees just above the thickets 
of undergrowth, and, last, the beautiful 
parti-colored moss. There were long gray 
banners waving from the branches, as in 
the forests of Florida. There were trees 
gilded for fifty feet with moss of a rich 
yellow, and all the ground was carpeted 
with Oriental symphonies in yellow, brown, 
and green. 
Eight miles 


out from Wilkeson the 
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trail pitches down into 
a ravine and crosses a 
branch of the Puyallup 
— the Carbon river. 
Sixteen miles above the 
bridge this stream _ issues 
from a cave in a wall of 
ice which stretches for three 
hundred feet across the nar- 
At its foot this 
bedraggled glacier is no more 
beautiful than the trodden snow of city 
streets. But from Crescent Mountain, a 
foot hill rising over five thousand feet, the 
view includes not only Mt. Baker to the 
north, the Cascade Range on the east, 
the Sound and the white Olympic Moun- 


row gorge. 


tains on the west, and the summit of 


Mt. Tacoma nine thousand feet over- 
head, but the snow-fields sweeping down 
the steep northern slope of Tacoma to 
the pyramids and fields of ice which 
form the head of the Carbon-river gla- 
cier. Let me advise no one to content 
himself with merely seeing the foot of 
the glacier, for the visit will surely 
prove disappointing without an ascent 
of Crescent Mountain, or a more diffi- 
cult expedition to the glacier’s upper 
slopes. Not so, however, with the two 


ATTACKED BY THE WASPS. 


Puyallup glaciers, the chief object of 
our journey. Halting at Camp A, a log 
hut built by the Northern Transconti- 
nental Survey, we were joined by an 
engineer attached to this Survey, who 
was henceforth to be to us guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. He promptly ex- 
tricated the pack-mule, which  unfor- 
tunate brute had rolled down a_ steep 
bank,.and lay upon his back, wedged 
in between the trees, his hoofs beating 
a lusty tattoo upon empty air. For a 
night we were the victims of Camp 
A’s blood-thirsty beasts of prey, the 
most formidable actually encountered in 
the forest. At sunrise David the cook, 
warbling gleefully meantime, concocted 
for breakfast the most audaciously un- 
wholesome preparation of toasted cheese 





which ever speeded a parting guest. 
For fifteen miles our trail twisted 
along the lower ridges of the mountain, 
frequently crossing sparkling brooks, 
until we emerged from the pine trees 
into a little meadow where some men 
attached to the Survey had _ pitched 
their tents. This, at that time, was 
the end of the. trail. Our belongings 
were transferred from the pack-mule to 
the backs of woodsmen; our’ bronchos 
were reluctantly left behind, and we 
picked our slow way on foot for two 
miles through the woods to Crater Lake. 
Ours was the first camp ever made upon 
its shores. The inlet of the lake dashes 
down a narrow gorge for hundreds of 
feet in successive cascades from snow- 
fields far above. Along the background 
of bare, frowning cliffs, which rise al- 
most directly from the onyx-black waters 
of the lake, snow-banks linger through- 
out the summer, yet nestled beside them 
are starry, delicate flowers. It was a re- 
lief to find a little open ground beside this 
ancient crater, and to look across it at 
the rocky cliffs, for I think we were all 
tired of our two days’ confinement to 
pent-in forest avenues. But it was annoy- 
ing to find the smoke from forest fires be- 
low drifting up to our elevation of five thou- 
sand two hundred feet, Thirsting for a sight 
of the strange wilds which I had entered, 
the cup even then seemed withheld from 
my lips. Sut not for long. Toward 
sunset I climbed a wooded ridge near the 
lake, and when [ leaned out between the 
trees the full majesty of Tacoma stood 
revealed before me. Opposite, far across 
the purple depths of the north cafion the 
dark firs along the great south-west spur of 
the mountain were etched upon the sky. 
Following its grand upward sweep, the 
solid phalanx of the forest threw out a 
skirmish-line of scattering trees, mere 
black dots against fields of perpetual snow. 
Higher and higher, interrupted by black 
lava-ledges, but still mounting, rose the 
snow-fields, until, after one impetuous, up- 
ward leap, the white surface rounded into 
the splendid marble dome of Tacoma. The 
rays of the setting sun touched the moun- 
tain in a good-night caress. A tinge of 
color flushed the summit; the great white 
dome sparkled as if set with diamonds, the 
light flashed the hues of the emeraldandtur- 
quoise from glacial icebergs far beneath, and 
the whole mountain glowed with sudden 
life, like Pygmalion’s statue at the kiss of 
love. Then the sunlight faded, snow and 
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ice stood again cold and impassive ; and, as 
I lingered, the veil of twilight began to 
fall before my gaze until I saw only a giant 
spectre rising out of the darkness of the 
cafions. 

Next morning, after fighting our way 
for three miles among the trees and 
through the thickets of steep mountain 
ridges, we reached the brink of the north 
Puyallup cafion, and the entire length of 
the north glacier lay glittering before us. 
From snow-fields at an elevation of six 
thousand feet, the ice-river curves down- 
ward for two miles, ending in grimy slopes 
on one side, and on the other in pinnacles, 
parti-colored in the sunlight, which totter 
to a fall over an abrupt precipice. Imag- 
ine the rapids of a turbid river instantly 
changed to ice, with upleaping tongues, 
deep chasms, and _ irregular, terrace-like 
descents all fixed in place, and you have a 
likeness to the contour. of the north Puyal- 
lup glacier. That the glacier is a model 
of purity cannot with truth be said. In 
fact its lower half bears nearly as much 
resemblance to hardened lava as to crystal 
ice. But the upper ice-fields and the bergs 
cast up by the movement of the glacier 
over cliffs were so characteristic in their 
picturesqueness as to inspire the most ex- 
hausted among us with enthusiasm. As 
for myself, let me record at once that I 
promptly fell upon evil days. 

It was my theory that we were all to 
press on to the glacier. AsI learned after- 
wards, to my discomfiture, this theory was 
held untenable by my companions, who, 
after their toilsome experience as _ path- 
finders, were quite content with this far- 
off view. Becoming separated from the 
others, and still ambitious of placing my 
hand upon whatever may correspond to a 
glacier’s mane, I found a cleft in the 
cafion cliff, and resolved to essay a descent. 
There appeared to be no other way. Even 
were there no intervening precipices it 
would have required two days to make my 
way through the thick forests, and along the 
steep ridges around the head of the cafion. 
Full before me lay my goal, only a short 
distance away as it seemed, after I should 
reach the bottom of the cafion. And so, in- 
nocently unaware that the bottom wastwelve 
hundred feet below me, I began carefully 
to let myself down wherever I discovered 
a bush to cling to, or a cranny for a foot- 
hold. How I congratulated myself, so 
long as dwarf trees and projecting rocks 
made my progress safe, if slow. How 
humbling it was to come out of the niche 
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in the cafion wall upon a ledge sloping like 
the roof of a house. And how I sighed 
for an accident-insurance policy, when I 
found myself bowling down this ledge, 
while the tops of fir-trees, peering up 
through blue depths, suggested a speedy 
change from the slope to a vertical plunge 
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lightly-held stump, and ungratefully sent 
it crashing over the brink before me. But 


the shock checked me for an instant, which 
I improved to seize a small tree, whose 
seed had been deposited by another special 
providence or some bird on the very edge 
of the precipice. 


Here I brought up 





downward. 


Only a_sec- 
ond or two 
was needed 


to bump all sinful 
pride out of my na- 
ture, and make me as 
meek and lowly and 
sore as any flagellated penitent. / 
And then my saving providence 
appeared in the guise of a stump. 

I have retained a warm affection for all 
stumps non-political in character. Catch- 
ing at the surface of the ledge, which 
was very much like steering with the 
hands when coasting on the crust, I 
swerved myself enough to strike the 


CRATER LAKE. 








breathless and somewhat gory, 
hands and wrists cut as a cook 
scores beefsteak, clothing and shoes 
shamefully tattered. But I was 
hardly a third of the way down 
\ the side of the cafion. How I 
crawled and grovelled like a fly 


\ upon its stony outlines; how I 
slid involuntarily with keen per- 

ssid ception of the warmth produced 
re by friction; how I rejoiced and 


bound up my bruises on reach- 

ing the bottom in one last tumble, — 

these incidents, as well as my labori- 

ous progress through the forests of 

the cafion, and up the steeply-plunging 

river to the glacier, could only be set forth 

in an unflattering series of instantaneous 
photographs. 

When, after a last climb over loosely- 

piled moraines, I touched the north glacier 
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itself, | found it wet and dirty. Black 
fingers of ice grope in heaps of earth, with 
tiny rivulets laying bare their composition, 
like tears disclosing the skin of a begrimed 
countenance. Volleys of stones whizzing 
down, as the sun loosens their hold upon 
the ice, led me to suspect the glaciers of a 
personal animosity at my invasion. By 
cutting footholds in the ice, I advanced a 
short distance upon the lower slope, far 
enough to see the snow-fields upon the 
mountain-side rising above the terraces of 
ice ; and then, stopped by a crevasse, I be- 
took myself to the side of the glacier nearer 
the south-west mountain spur. For the gla- 
cier’s foot isdivided by a crag, beyond which 
the rapid, irregular descent has broken 
the ice-river into an eccentric confusion of 
iridescent icebergs, side by side with Gothic 
spires and strange, fairy-like towers of won- 
drous brilliancy. Suddenly one tall pinna- 
cle tottered and fell with a resounding crash, 
indicating a precipice over which the glacier, 
upon that side, was doomed to fall in radi- 
ant fragments, sparkling like jewels in the 
sunlight. I turned from the glacier and 
looked into a mighty amphitheatre, at the 
head of the cafion, walled in by ridges nine 
thousand feet and more in height, with 
dwarf pines and junipers succeeding the for- 
ests of their lower slopes, these stunted trees 
giving way to heathery vegetation, and this 
to bare reddish earth and stones. Gray crags 
cut the sky here and there with battlements 
eleven thousand feet above the Sound. 
From these high, desolate ridges, tenanted 
only by mountain sheep, fluttered the lace- 
like streamers of a dozen waterfalls, as if 
waving from the sky itself. Opposite, 
was the cafion wall which I had descended. 
Far below, the purple shadows of the 
wooded caiion faded into a blur of smoke. 
And far above glacier and the sweeping 
semicircle of the cafion-head, rose the in- 
violate crystal dome of Tacoma. There is 
little use in marshalling adjectives as puny 
equivalents for the living majesty of that 
strange, wild scene. Within the hundred- 
mile circumference of Tacoma’s base are 
locked panoramas of wooded cafions and 
desolate gorges, of silvery cascades and 
glittering ice-rivers, of frowning precipices, 
and beetling crags, of black mountain 
tarns and flashing forest brooks, some to 
be unrolled before hardy explorers, others 
hidden in fastnesses yet inaccessible. 

For it is not easy to overrate the difficulties 
which he encounters who leaves the trail 
to make his own way among the cliffs, or 
through the jungle of the forests. This 


was preciscly my case when the nonap- 
pearance of my companions at the north 
glacier warned me that I must either find 
my own path back to camp or pass the 
night in the ice. I descended the river 
from the glacier, hoping to find and fol- 
low up the outlet of Crater Lake, but the 
numerous little streams entering the river 
from the forest made the identification of 
one more than uncertain. I betook my- 
self to the woods, decided to skirt around 


.the cafion wall where it was broken by the 


Crater-Lake gorge. For five mortal hours 
I was an involuntary contestant in an ag- 
gravated *‘ obstacle race.” The healthful 
exercise of drawing myself up, hand over 
hand, by branches and roots, was varied by 
undignified descents into ravines, out of 
which [ humbly crawled on hands and 
feet, to become entangled among boulders 
lurking in dense thickets, or to sink 
in the mud about unsuspected springs. 
Thanks to a tolerably developed bump of 
locality [ reached the camp at twilight, to 
find the party thoughtfully firing revolvers 
for my benefit, while the guide was roam- 
ing the forests in a futile search. The 
poor fellow returned late at night, making 
his way by the aid of a compass and the 
elevations told by his aneroid barometer. 
Crede experto, let no one adventure him- 
self on Tacoma off the beaten path. It 
Was a sore and weary company that fell 
asleep that night on the pine-bough beds 
beside Crater Lake. And there were fre- 
quent complaints of stiff joints and bruised 
limbs when we broke camp in the morn- 
ing. The woodsmen ‘ packed ” our outfit, 
still further reduced, and by afternoon we 
had forced our way through a wooded 
gorge, unknown even to the guide, down 
the North Fork of the Puyallup and up the 
South Fork, to a camping-ground where 
a ** wickie-up,” framed with poles and 
thatched with pine boughs, was constructed 
close beside the belt of sand and rocks due 
to the river at its flood. There we slept 
on beds of moss, waking to our regular 
menu of fried ham, canned tomatoes, 
boiled potatoes, and black, unsweetened 
tea. 

The four miles of ascent up the river to 
the South Fork glacier are memorable for 
two things: a rarely beautiful view of the 
mountain, framed in by dark pine forests, 
and the curious cliffs composed of basaltic 
columns which appear at the upper and 
steeper part of the gorge. A little above 
are slopes of dirty ice upon the right, the 
first suggestion of the south glacier. Re- 
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gard them not. For the river, followed 
up further, springs from a cavern in a 
precipice of ice, perhaps a hundred feet in 
height, blocking the head of the cajion. 
Stones hurtle downward from the ice- 
fields overhead. Layers of ice occasion- 
ally fall from the arched roof of the cave, 
and the turbid river roars from the white 
recesses of the glacier, leaping out angrily 
as if blown by the gusts of chilling air. 
Here is a thoroughly characteristic glacial 


scene, which may be taken by S 
the untravelled as a foretaste of 
Switzerland, reproducing, as_ it 
does, on a_smaller scale, the 
Visp, boiling out from the ice- 
arch in the foot of the Gorner 
glacier, or the glacial source of 
the Rhone. By a_ roundabout 
course the guide and myself 
reached the ice-field, above the 
cave, resolved to essay the ortho- 
dox Alpine climb. He attached 
himself to one end of a rope, I to 
the other. As he cut slippery 
foot-holes I followed precariously, 
until we had worked our way 
directly over the cave. But the 
incessant bombardment of stones 





had been omitted in my reading of Alpine 
glacier and mountain climbing. It was 
too wearing to ward off missiles with one 
hand and cling to the ice with the other, and 
when we had advanced far enough to render 
an ugly fall more than likely, we turned 
about quite contented. The guide braced 


himself while I descended to the end of the 
rope and then I flattened myself on my back 
and clutched crevices in the ice until he 
clambered downto me. 


More profitable was 


WATCHING THE SUNSET. 
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an ascent of a cliff at one side of the gorge 
from which we looked across half a mile 
of irregular ridges, icebergs, and_ice- 
fields seamed with crevasses. The entire 
glacier is nearly two miles in length, and 
at the ice-cave in the foot its thickness must 
be over a hundred feet. 

One of us, I know, dreamed of the entire 
dissolution of this mass that night in the 
** wickie-up,” and struggled against the 
glacial flood until awakened by the expos- 
tulations of a sorely-pummelled neighbor. 
A tramp of four miles down the river to a 


woodsman’s lodge, ** Palace Camp,” where 
horses awaited us, a ride of eighteen miles 
along the trail through the wonderful Puget- 
Sound forests, and we were again at 
Wilkeson. We had_ traced Tacoma’s 
glaciers to their source. The summit of 
the mountain is not the single peak which 
appears in distant views, but a union 
of three, forming the rim of an incomplete 
circle, an ancient crater half a mile across, 
with an opening toward the west. Of 
these three peaks the ‘* Dome”’ is the 
highest, 14,300 feet above the sea, while 

the ** Liberty Cap,” a 











DOWN THE MOUNTAIN 


sharply defined pinnacle 
in the north-west angle 
of the summit, is 300 feet 
less in altitude. The 
** South Peak” the lowest, 
is on the south-west of 
the ‘* Dome.” It is from 
and between these peaks 
that the snows descend 
which feed the glaciers, 
following the course of 
the ancient lava-rivers, 
which poured down Ta- 
coma’s sides, hardening 
into broken terraces when 
the mountain was an act- 
ive volcano. Thanks to 
the influence of the Japan- 
ese current, the winters in 
the lower country of west- 
ern Washington and Ore- 
gon are seasons of rain 
instead of snow, but upon 
Tacoma the snow falls 
almost unceasingly from 
October until April. On 
ridges only 3,000 feet in 
height there are trees 
which have been cut off 
twenty feet above the 
ground by woodsmen 
standing upon the snow 
in winter, and it is easy 
to conceive of snow-banks 
hundreds of feet in depth 
in the higher regions of 
the mountain. While the 
snow remains light and 
dry, whirlwinds sometimes 
start from the foot of the 
mountain, carrying pillars 
of flying snow in a strange, 
fantastic dance. The wind 
blows snow-banners out to 
leeward from the summit, 
which are familiar to sail- 
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ors traversing the Sound. The billows of 
snow around the highest peaks become 
hardened by their own weight. Thesunaids 
in forming an icy crust, upon which more 
snow falls until the bulk of these lofty 
snow-cliffs hurls them downward. Down 
the precipitous northern side of the ‘* Lib- 
erty Cap,” the snow-masses plunge six 
thousand feet upon the Carbon-river glacier. 
There is a sheer descent of a thousand feet 
for the avalanches which feed the glacier of 
the North Fork. They are rent by keen 
spurs of lava, and broken by the plunge from 
cliff to cliff until their confused masses are 
packed together at the beginnings of the 
glaciers. Between the ** Liberty Cap ” and 
the South Peak is a narrow gorge, down 
which pour all the snows of the ** Dome,” 
and its connecting spurs upon the Nis- 
qually glacier. This is the largest of the 
four. It is three-and-a-half miles in length, 
beginning to form at an elevation of twelve 
thousand feet. 

The heads of the Puyallup glaciers are 
about six thousand feet above the sea ; their 
lowest slopes nearly four thousand five 
hundred feet ; and their length is two miles 
each. In their turbulent course, from the 
time that the hardened snow-avalanches 
turn to ice, these ice-rivers are rent by crags 
and steep cliffs beneath, from which, as 
well as from the summit, they bear away 
rocks and débris. These are disclosed when 
the sun and the warmer breath of the cafions 
begin to send streams of water trickling 
down the slopes, until the onward course 
of the ice-river is checked, or, rather, 
changed, for, while the coarser débris is 
deposited in the moraines, the glacial rivers 
are loaded with sediment, to be traced 
down the branches of the Puyallup in its 
gray discoloration, until the lava-dust from 
the highest peak of Mount Tacoma may be 
laid to rest below the blue waters of Puget 
Sound. According to the coast-survey 
charts, soundings off the mouth of the 
Puyallup have changed from one hundred 
fathoms and ‘no bottom,” in 1867, to 
eighty fathoms and ‘ gray mud” in 1877. 
No doubt these glaciers, like those of the 
Alps, were once of far greater extent. Mr. 
Whymper tells us that the entire valley of 
Aosta, from Mont Blanc to the plain of 
Piedmont, was once occupied by a glacier 
over eighty miles in length, two thousand 
five hundred feet in thickness at the mouth 
of the valley, and five and a quarter miles 
wide. From the foot of the North Fork 
glacier a high wooded ridge extends down 
the cafion, which very probably is an 
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ancient moraine. Beside it the heaps of 
earth and stone immediately below the ice 
at present are but insignificant pigmies. 

Let us not claim too much for Tacoma. 
It is an isolated peak, surrounded by lonely 
forests. Mont Blanc is one of four kun- 
dred peaks rising above the snow-line, with 
the Wer de Glace, fifteen miles in length, 
heading its array of glaciers, and fair 
Alpine vales smiling below. Yet in one 
respect a comparison may be made. In 
the ten groups, into which the Alps are 
commonly divided, there are but three 
mountains of a greater altitude than Ta- 
coma. These are the highest peaks of the 
Pennine Alps, — Mont Blanc, 15.732 feet ; 
Monte Rosa, 15,150 feet; and Mount 
Cervin, more familiarly known as_ the 
*¢ Matterhorn,” 14,835 feet. The most 
elevated peaks of the Helvetian Alps, the 
Finsteraarhorn, 14,106 feet; the Furca, 
14,037 feet ; and the Jungfrau, 13,718 feet, 
all fall below the height of Tacoma. It 
is needless to say that Tacoma is not the 
highest peak in our country. But there is 
none other combining a situation in a re- 
gion of so many and so diverse natural 
beauties, with such peculiar distinctions in 
the majestic scenery of glaciers, snow- 
fields, and wild cajions. 

Clearly it is no longer necessary to go 
abroad in order to emulate our British 
cousins of the Alpine Club. The glaciers 
of Tacoma, to say nothing of the less 
accessible glaciers reported in northern 
Montana, afford ample chance for an excit- 
ing summer’s outing. By making arrange- 
ments in advance, horses and guides can 
be secured at Wilkeson. Then it is a 
distance of twenty-four miles to the Carbon 
river glacier, and of, twenty-five miles 
to Crater Lake. From the latter point 
a trail has been cut, I presume, to the 
wall of the north Puyallup cafion, and 
around its head, to the upper ice- 
fields of the glacier. ‘* Palace Camp,” 
eighteen miles from Wilkeson, is but 
eight from the South Fork glacier, and is 
probably the best point of departure for 
any one bold enough to attempt an ascent. 
Let me warn any readers of OuTING, who 
may be’ ambitious of pitting themselves 
against the snow mountains, that they 
should be provided with stout and warm 
clothing, spiked shoes, alpen-stocks, ropes, 
hatchets, brandy, and, most essential of 
all, a reliable guide. There is abun- 
dant compensation for less adventurous vis- 
itors. From Vista Peak, nine miles from 
‘* Palace Camp,” there is a view not only 
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of Tacoma. but of other snow mountains. 
St. Helen’s, Adams, Hood, and Baker,with 
glimpses of the blue Cascade range, the 
Sound and the San Juan Archipelago, and 
the vast stretch of the Nisqually plains. I 
have alluded to the frequency of beautiful 
waterfalls in these wilds. Meadow Brook. 
the outlet of Tolmies Lake, which occu- 
pies a former crater, 6,300 feet above the 
sea, falls 500 feet in six cascades during the 
first half-mile. And were none of these 
things existent, | think any lover of out- 


door life would feel the charm of the great 
silent forests which hide Tacoma’s secrets. 
The bear, the cougar and the deer, seeing 
and hearing with superhuman keenness, 
glide from the path of the traveller with 
no betraying sound. There is the silence 
of mystery and expectation in the air, a 
silence broken at last by the roar of the 
avalanche when the forest veil is lifted to 
admit the neophyte into close communion 
with Tacoma’s jealously guarded glaciers. 


J. R. W. Hitchcock. 





A GLOW-WORM. 


CLosE by the margin tufts of grass 
Weighed down with dew and damp, 

I found you as I chanced to pass, 
Your trimmed and shining lamp 

Illumining with greenish light 

The dusty road in dusky night: 


A velvet ring set round with gems 
That softly shone below 

The pale blue chicory’s tall stems, 
As if the path to show 

To some belated beetle who 

Went stumbling homeward in the dew: 


A phosphorescent beacon there, — 


A solitary guide 


For insect ships that sail the air 

On breaths of fragrant tide ; 
Or were you from some realm on high — 
A star dropped from the summer sky ? 


frank Dempster Sherman. 
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New OR EANS is a paradise for the 
sportsman. Its solitary situation is without 
parallel, except, perhaps, Valetta, perched 
amid the rocks of Malta, or Damascus, 
alone in the Syrian desert. You reach it, 
unless you come by river, through a dreary, 
dismal wilderness ; open prairie and mat- 
ted forest, wooded swamp and sea-marsh, 
sand-hill and shell-bank, bayou and lagoon, 
follow each other, inextricably tangled, and 
all alike desolate and uninhabited. For 
miles around New Orleans stretches this 
wilderness, ten, twenty, a hundred miles, 
back to Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne, 
over to the shady Téche, down to the Gulf, 
— aregion nearly double the size of Massa- 
chusetts, but with fewer inhabitants than 
an ordinary New England township; only 
a few fishermen, scattered here and there 
on ‘* the highlands,” which rise to the pro- 
digious height of two feet above mean tide, 
mingled colonies these of Cajans, Creoles, 
Indians, Negroes, Malays, Chinese, and 
Sclaves. 

The wilderness reaches to within sound 
of the city’s busy roar. A hundred feet 
from one of the public buildings (the House 
of Refuge), and at what is the exact geo- 
graphical centre of New Orleans, the view 
is so wild, sombre, and drear that a photo- 
graph of the swamp there, recently offered 
to a magazine publishing Louisiana scenes, 
was declined on account of the supernatural 
gloom. It was Dorésque enough, and 
superbly grand, the editor acknowledged, 
but no one would credit it, and it would be 
pronounced a forgery, — a view of some- 
thing that never existed. 

The visitor to New Orleans is sure to get 
a glimpse of this wild country. As his 
train flashes through monotonous miles of 
rosean cane, be will catch glances from the 
dull, melancholy eyes of the alligators 
basking in the sun along the roadside, and 
blinking placidly and lazily at him. A 
curve discloses a lake or lagoon, filled with 
sea-grasses, water-lilies of a dozen hues, 
and the true Egyptian lotus, — than whose 
snowy blossom never was there imagined 
truer ideal or simiie for the soul, — filled, 
too, with water-turkeys, Joules d’eau, and, 
perhaps, some bolder ducklings who eye 
you suspiciously and, frightened by the 
rattle of the train, scatter in every direction, 
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the clumsy water-hens dashing in their 
fright against the car. 

He who cannot get enjoyment in this 
natural park, this broad hunting-ground, 
has but little love for out-door life. The 
nature of the country defies the horse, 
laughs at the bicycle, and renders even 
pedestrianism uncomfortable ; but a yacht 
or pirogue overcomes all these difficulties ; 
and, once beyond the immediate swamps 
and bayous, there are miles of dry lands to 
tramp over. 

There is no better ground for a yachting 
cruise than right here. Pontchartrain, — 
‘*the lake,”? as New Orleans endearingly 
styles it, — backs up to the city and gives 
an easy exit to the Gulf. Here, at the 
mouth of the new canal, stands one of the 
handsomest and most comfortable club- 
houses in the country, that of the Southern 
yacht club. An excursion hence, either in 
a yacht or, for those who do not own one, 
in a schooner or one of those queerly- 
rigged and very Oriental and _piratical 
vessels called ‘* luggers,” which look as if 
they had been transported direct from the 
Tuscan sea, with their Sicilian sailors and 
their Neapolitan architecture, is charming 
indeed, something that will leave the flush 
of health and the pleasantest memories 
behind. 

It is a trip essentially free from the 
annoyances and dangers of most yacht 
cruises. The weather is proverbially good 
save during the equinox. A fringe of 
pine islands wards off the Gulf storms. 
There are no reefs, no points of danger. 
Along Mississippi Sound shady villages 
of summer-houses and suburban villas 
blend into each other, whither you can 
run for provisions, companionship, or 
amusement, should your sea-life grow 
monotonous and tiresome. 

Upon these placid waters you may sail 
up Lake Borgne, and, if you have the 
proper pilot, who can find his way through 
the network of bayous here, that seem 
some labyrinthine puzzle of nature, run 
into bayou St. Malo, to the strangest, 
craziest settlement in all America, a Malay 
Venice, the houses perched on_ streets 
above the water and reeds, and inhabited 
by a colony of Tamils, as free, and wild, 
and independent as in their native country, 
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laughing at Louisiana laws, and submitting 
only to the decision of their venerable white- 
haired chief, whose power extends to mat- 
ters of life and death ; a colony where chairs, 
tables and beds are unknown; where there 
is not an implement of civilized life ; where 
cooking is undreamt of, and the chief 
food raw fish. Or, you may run to the 
Chandeleurs, to pick up the beautiful shells 
that fringe their beach; to stick the wild 
boars that populate them; to catch ducks 
with nets, or to fish, — for the sea here is 
populous, and the Spanish mackerel jump 
tantalizingly near your boat, while enor- 
mous turtles float upon the quiet surface 
of the water or sun themselves upon the 
shore ; or, you may drop into Mobile for a 
day, or ancient Pensacola, still redolent of 
Spanish rule; or, you may continue your 
voyage along the coast of Florida amid its 
thousands of islands, crowned with groves 
of cocoa-nut palms. All this without 
once going to sea, or running greater risk 
than sailing in New York bay. Such a 
trip, taking care to be in some safe harbor 
when the equinox comes, — for the Gulf 
tornado is a terror, —is healthful and in- 
vigorating and full of sport. 

The cost is insignificant. You can 
always find, either in the New Basin or 
Canal Carondelet, a schooner, hirable for 
a month or two. Your crew — you need 
a captain and a sailor —are almost sure to 
be Italians, who will insist only on a plenti- 
ful supply of macaroni. You need a few 
groceries for yourself and party, — very 
little, as there is scarcely a spot you sail 
over where the tongs will not bring up. an 
excellent quality of oysters, small and 
round, but firm and good the year through. 
Your sailors will engage to supply all the 
rish you need should you be too lazy for 
this ‘** work;” and you can land on the 
islands for game or for milk and butter. 

Your captain, or mate, ought to be cook, 
and will treat you to some of the delicacies 
of the Neapolitan and Creole czzsives. He 
will serve you an appetizing jambalaya of 
oysters, with rice and ham; or, an oyster 
batter with eggs that you will order in 
vain in any restaurant, even in New Or- 
leans; he will prepare a courtbouclion or 
boutllaboisse such as rendered the gastro- 
nomic Sala half wild with joy; and he 
will give you every variety of gomdo, from 
plain to fé, or macaroni, with fish, flesh, 
or fowl,—.the pure Italian stuff, made 
from no American grain, but from the 
hard, flinty wheat that grows amid the 
rocks of Lucca. Indeed, if you will only 


see that the onions and garlic are thrown 
overboard before the voyage begins, you 
will fare better than at many an elegant 
sea-side hotel which holds out the tempta- 
tion of fish dinners. 

Between meals, your captain will, if 
you allow him, fill up the whole voyage 
with his stories and romances. Every- 
thing in nature has some fable attached to 
it. Every fish, every tree, has played 
some part in Christianity. He will nar- 
rate with the most fervent faith, how the 
crab returned the cross that St. Francis 
dropped overboard in the Indian Ocean ; 
and how it marched up to him as_ he 
preached on the beach to thousands of 
idolators, bearing the crucifix aloft in its 
claws—a miracle that converted the entire 
audience instanter. He will assure you 
that the red-fish is the identical fish from 
whose mouth the Apostles obtained pieces 
of money, and he will point out the marks 
of St. Peter’s fingers on its tail, when he 
picked it up and shook the money from it 
—a mark left there that the other denizens 
of the sea might reverence it; and many 
more of these Christian fairy tales. 

At night you may sleep on deck in a 
hammock; for the breeze blowing from 
the south is dry and never too cool; or, 
if you will go to the expense of a tent, 
you can sleep ashore, on sandy soil, amid 
the sweet, refreshing odor of the pines. 
By day you may swim, sail, hunt, or fish, 
as you see fit. When you return from 
your trip, you will be burned as black as 
your Italian crew, and you will feel as if 
you had been sailing in the Tyrrhenean 
seas. You may miss the mountains, and 
fail to see the Bay of Naples; but the 
weather, the skies, the climate are Italian, 
and with the patter around you of Tuscan 
or Sicilian,—‘**‘ that soft bastard Latin,” the 
lugger-built vessels, the colored sails, the 
Neapolitan cooking, you need not shut 
your eyes to believe yourself five thousand 
miles away, making for Pozzuoli or Orbe- 
tello. 

Schooners and yachts, however pleas- 
ant, are not the only means of reaching 
these fishing and hunting grounds. The 
railroads all land you in their very midst, 
or a pirogue, or skiff, will carry you 
through tortuous bayous, and _ shallow 
swamps, that a sailing-vessel would never 
venture into. 

What would you hunt? Is it deer, or 
bear, or foxes? Would you pursue the 
alligator to his swampy home, or content 
yourself with a bag of canvas-backs, prai- 
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rie chickens, or jack-snipe? All of these 
are close at hand. 

Deer-hunting is on the wane in Louisi- 
ana. The buffalo-flies that the overflows 
breed are killing the deer off faster than 
the hunters. High water drives them from 
their canebrakes, but poor and _ scarcely 
fit to eat. To hunt the persecuted animals 
during this watery season is no sport, but 
actual cruelty. Instead of flying from 
man they come towards him, with mourn- 
ful eyes, and shivering with pain, as if 
asking for sympathy and assistance ; 
and they are often to be found on the out- 
skirts of the towns, huddled together, seek- 
ing some relief from the pest of the 
swamps, the tiny gnat, whose persecuting, 
fatal sting, like Io’s gadfly, drives them on 
and on to death. In North Louisiana 
there is yet some good deer-hunting, but 
the gnats throughout the alluvial region 
are rapidly destroying this game, and it 
will not be many years before the deer 
will be as extinct in the State as the buf- 
falo, which, a century ago, was abundant, 
but is absolutely forgotten to-day ; save in 
the Indian names of a few streams. 

Out on the Chandeleurs, a spit of low 
sand-islands off the Louisiana coast, tree- 
less and barren, and covered only by a 
growth of low, coarse shrubbery, one may 
enjoy pig-sticking, — something much es- 
teemed by the English. There still sur- 
vive on these islands a number of wild 
pigs — how their ancestors got there has 
never been determined — not quite as large 
as the favorite game of the middle ages, 
but still good enough sport, for the ugly 
brutes are armed with ferocious-looking 
tusks, their bodies covered with long, thick 
black bristles, giving them altogether a very 
fierce and formidable appearance. 

There are two other species of game 
inviting the Louisiana sportsman, — little 
hunted anywhere else in the country, — 
the fox and the alligator. The Virginians 
are given to chasing the red fox, it is said, 
and in New York this, like other English 
pastimes, has been indulged in of late, 
but with their aniseed-bags they have 
made this noble sport simply ridiculous. 

Up in the Florida parishes, just above 
New Orleans, more than anywhere else in 
this country, fox-hunting is still carried on 
after the English style. In old days a fox- 
hunt was a grand affair for all the country 
around. The planters were wealthy, liv- 
ing in baronial style, and possessing, some 
of them, ninety or more fox-hounds. 
Much of this ancient grandeur is de- 


parted, but they still hunt foxes there; 
and the chase is as good as ever, and the 
trails are as abundant. 

The country is very much like England. 
particularly the fox-hunting portions. 
Over its surface broad waves of green hills 
roll far away to the horizon. In their val- 
leys, over beds of white sand, clear streams 
wind their way to the Mississippi, while at 
their bases dark-green groves of magnolia 
lend their majestic grace to the loveliness 
of the landscape and serve to bring out the 
beauties of the hill scenery in stronger re- 
lief. An occasional sombre forest of oak 
and poplar forms a fitting background for 
the scene, which is much like Surrey, 
England, with the same grand, rolling 
sweep of country, the same majestic groves 
and winding streams. 

All the customs of the English hunt are 
preserved here, except that ladies take little 
part in the ride across country and over 
fences and bayous, and the sport is conse- 
quently somewhat wilder and rougher than 
in the old land. The English horn sends its 
tralala, piano, crescendo and diminuendo 
far off amid the hills and distant woodlands, 
for the hunters to assemble. The stiffest 
fences, the broadest streams, must be taken 
flying, and the prize that rewards the 
first in at the death, the brush, is: deemed 
one of the greatest of trophies to hang on 
the wall. 

Alligator-hunting is the very reverse of 
this. You seek the swamps instead of the 
hills. There is a palpable diminution in 
the number of alligators residifg in the 
suburbs of New Orleans since it was dis- 
covered some few years ago that the ugly 
saurian was a commercial commodity, 
yielding a very valuable skin for slippers 
and bags, an oil that the Creoles deem a 
prime preventive of rheumatism, and teeth 
that form a handsome ivory necklace, en- 
abling Creole children to teeth without 
pain or difficulty, and serving as an amulet 
against disease. There is many a swamper 
in Louisiana who has slain from one thou- 
sand to five thousand alligators; but, de- 
spite this slaughter, there are enough left 
and to spare for those who find this kind 
of game attractive. 

Hunt by night in a pirogue, paddled by 
a skilled ‘* swamper” in the bayous that 
empty into Lake Onacha or Saloader, just 
opposite New Orleans. A torch throws a 
glare of light ahead and shows you the eyes 
of the alligator sparkling on the water. 
Fire straight at them, and if you are any 
marksman, the game is bagged. There 
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will be a bellowing and a rolling, a tossing 
and churning of the water, but in a few 
minutes your victim will be found floating, 
belly upward. The scene will leave an 
impression on your mind not soon forgotten, 
for it is as funereal and dismal as can well 
be conceived. Imagine a small canoe, 
hollowed from a log, propelled by the 
paddle of a brawny African, gliding noise- 
lessly over water dyed the deepest black, 
and covered with a repulsive green scum. 
The mournful, decaying cypresses, fit em- 
blems of death, wash their long gray moss- 
beards in the water. Ahead gleam the 
eyes of the alligator ; these, and these only, 
or, perhaps, the outlines of their ugly heads, 
are visible in the glare of the pine torches. 
Doré never drew, in his illustrations of the 
Inferno, anything quite so Stygian as this. 

There is no game, however, more con- 
stant and attractive in Louisiana than the 
duck. The Gulf coast and the shores of 
Lake Pontchartrain are its natural winter 
home. Here everything is offered it, 
water, sea-weed, aquatic plants and insects, 
in such profusion that the greedy bird often 
falls a victim to its own gluttony. When, 
last winter, one of the lagoons, deemed by 
the hunters a favorite place for ducks, was 
found covered with the dead bodies of 
thousands of water-fowl, a cry of indigna- 
tion went up against the professional 
hunters, who were accused of poisoning 
the ducks in order to spoil the sport of the 
amateurs, until it was discovered that the 
web-footed race had actually choked them- 
selves to death with an excess of sea-weed. 

Of the variety of ducks, — canvas-backs, 
mallards, harlequins, widgeons and others, 
— frequenting the shores of Louisiana, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. There are 
fully as many ways of hunting them. Many 
sportsmen have hunting-lodges of swamp- 
grass and palmetto-leaves scattered along 
the favorite lagoons, and looking so much 
like the surrounding marsh that even the 
most suspicious and knowing of ducks 
would never detect them. To this cabin 
the hunter repairs over night, while the 
ducks are snoring away peacefully in the 
bulrushes, and here, reclining comfortably 
upon a bed of straw, he awaits the day- 
light that will offer him an excellent shot. 

Decoys are generally used to attract the 
wary bird, and every good hunter has a 
bag of them. As soon as these wooden 
bipeds are sent swimming in the water a 
flock of their brethren of the air gather 
around them, gabbling and quacking. 
Then is your opportunity. 


Fire-hunting is also successfully tried. 
A lighted torch attracts them as a candle 
does the moths, and they are so dazzled 
and bewitched that they allow the hunters 
to approach within close range of them. 

Still another mode of catching the 
ducks, much used of old in the Chande- 
leurs, and still occasionally employed, is 
by means of nets, stretched at nightfall 
from bay to bay and point to point, di- 
rectly in the course of the ducks’ flight, 
and into which they plunge as they seek 
some favorite lagoon. 

The snipe-grounds are much the same 
as those frequented by the ducks, but the 
best snipe are those killed at Barataria, —the 
old haunt of Lafitte, the pirate and patriot, 
— which are deemed as great a delicacy as 
Baltimore terrapin or canvas-back. 

On the prairies west of New Orleans 
nearly all varieties of the grouse, generally 
called the creole quail, are to be found, — 
the heather-cock, very much like the 
Alpine Azerhahn, a fine table bird, the 
ruffed grouse, and the ordinary prairie 
chicken. 

Fishing is equally varied in Louisiana : 
fresh, salt, or brackish water, the river, the 
gulf, or the lake. Of the river, however, 
nothing very favorable can be said. Its 
muddy water is full of fish, it is true, 
actually swarming with them; but few if 
any of its varieties are edible. Its cat- 
fish, often larger and heavier than a man, 
are so coarse that even the negroes hesitate 
to eat them. For the rest, there are gais, 
own cousins to the alligator, buffalo, 
gaspergoos,—an Indian word meaning 
‘* fish,’’ and applied to anything fishy, from 
the delicate sheep’s-head to the nasty mud- 
suckers of the Mississippi, — and choufics. 
Some of these are handsome, well colored, 
and gamy-looking ; but you draw back in 
disgust when you have tasted a single 
mouthful, for you are eating a concentrated 
extract of Mississippi mud. 

In the lakes and bayous, however, you 
fare better, and are offered a variety in the 
pompano, Spanish mackerel, sheep’s-head, 
flounder, red-snapper, red-fish, croaker, 
sackalait, trout, and perch, — all good, 
gamy, and edible. 

Along the Mobile railroad are a number 
of natural fish-ponds, at the Rigolets 
(straits) Chef Menteur (the lying chief). 
and English Lookout, — a reminiscence 
of 1815, for it was here the English 
‘* looked out” for Jackson, — each famous 
for some particular brand of fish. Stop 
over a day at any of these places, and hire 
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a pirogue and negro guide and paddler, 
who will take you to some choice hole 
where you can get a nice string of fish. In 
the evening you can order a fish dinner, at 
some swamp restaurant, as good as you 
will find in the city ; and, should it be a bad 
day for bites, it is easy to purchase, from 
some red-faced fisherman, a bunch of fresh- 
looking trout, perch, or croakers, that will 
deceive and please your friends at home. 

Further on, beyond the Rigolets and the 
River of Pearls, there is a change to sea- 
fishing. At Bay St. Louis you will pick up 
plenty of croakers; at Pass Christian you 
will meet the Spanish mackerel ; while at 
Biloxi you will catch that ‘* woodcock of 
the seas,” the pompano. Still further out, 
the red-fish and red-snapper can be brought 
up from the bottom, where they lie hidden. 

The red-fish and green-trout are, per- 
haps, the two best representatives of their 
species, the fresh and salt water, the brook 
and sea fishes. 

The red is of the species known as ‘ the 
drum,” so called because they make a 
singular noise like drumming immediately 
after capture or when pursued by larger 
fish. To them is due that mysterious 
aerial music, heard by Bienville off Pasca- 
goula, and which frightened the Indians 
into the belief that the neighborhood was 
haunted by supernatural beings; undis- 
covered Ariels scared the Frenchmen them- 
selves not a little, and puzzled scientists 
for a century, until the noise was discovered 
to be merely the singing of the red-fish, 
seeking refuge in the river from hordes of 
pursuing and frolicsome porpoises. 

If the red-fish is a representative of the 
sea, the green-trout is the best specimen 
that the brooks and bayous aftord. The 
name is a misnomer, the fish being no 
trout at all, but a pond bass, found 
throughout the South, but obtaining its 
greatest size and beauty in Louisiana, where 
it weighs from four to eight pounds. 

You look for it in water slightly brack- 
ish, just such as is suited to the growth of 
swamp plants, like the lotus or grandevale, 
and where the duck-weed and lily are most 
luxuriant. The Cajan fisherman will 
gladly teach you his art of catching trout. 
Arm yourself with a long rod and a short 
line, baited with a little piece of red flannel 
and a bunch of mallard or teal feathers, tied 
to one or two small hooks. You sit in the 
bow of the pirogue. Another man in the 
stern slowly and noiselessly propels the 
craft with a paddle. Starting before sun- 
rise you go down a favorite bayou partially 


covered with plats of duck-weed, occa- 
sionally bobbing your bait in the fresh 
places, among the water-grasses, while all 
along the bayou can be heard the snapping 
of trout, goggle-eye, and perch, as they 
capture their prey of minnows and dragon- 
flies. Before the pirogue returns numbers 
of snaps are made at your bob, which the 
fish apparently mistakes for some clumsy 
insect, and striking at it, is taken in. 
Several dozen magnificent green-trout can 
thus be caught in a single morning. The 
sport can be carried on all day if it is 
cloudy, but in bright, clear weather, it 
lasts only a few hours in the morning and 
about an hour in the evening, just before 
the fish retire to their slumbers. 

In the intervening hours, however, you 
can fish from the bank, seated on some 
chéniere in the shade of umbrageous oaks, 
between which long vistas extend, with 
here and there shady nooks needing only 
a ruined abbey to give the scene the maj- 
esty of antiquity. Sometimes you even 
see the abbey, or something very like it, 
in the high mounds of shells, which seem 
the ruins of some ancient edifice, and which 
the simple inhabitants of the country style 
‘¢temples,” believing them to be the re- 
mains of Indian buildings, instead of tem- 
ples built by nature alone. The sport is 
fine, the catch is good, the scene sugges- 
tive of ease and quiet, if you can only get 
accustomed to the sand-flies, mosquitoes, 
gallinippers, maringouins, buftalo-gnats, 
and other innumerable troublesome prod- 
ucts of the Louisiana swamps, and are 
careless about the copperheads, rattle- 
snakes, water moccasins, and congo eels, 
that play around you in the water or on 
the sward. ' 

The tendency towards American sports 
has been very marked in Louisiana of later 
years. French is less spoken than in the 
days of old. French ideas are disappear- 
ing, and bicycles, base-ball and lawn-tennis, 
almost unknown a few years ago, are be- 
coming popular. 

The base-ball craze has been raging in 
New Orleans with unexampled fury. It 
has not yet reached the professional stage, 
but is on the road there. There are two 
leagues, several parks, and clubs — so many 
that it would be well-nigh impossible even 
to enumerate. 

The old creole game of raquette, once 
played on every green in New Orleans, 
is going out before the invader. It is, to- 
day, more patronized by the negroes — 
what are called ‘‘ creole negroes”” whose 
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mother-tongue is French—than by the 
whites, although several white clubs still 
cling to it in the old French quarter. 

Raquette is not, as its name (raquette, 
a tennis-bat) would indicate, tennis, but 
rather lacrosse. Each player has two 
spoon-like sticks with which the ball is 
caught and tossed with an agility and force 
that send it well-nigh out of sight; and is 
finally driven against the post or flag of 
the enemy, this deciding the contest. 

No game, not even foot-ball as played 
at Rugby, presents a livelier or more ex- 
citing scene than raquette when the con- 
test grows warm, when the members of 
the rival clubs rush in for a wild struggle 
and scramble over the ball. Hard knocks 
and blows are given and received, as they 
fish for the ball with their bats, — it can- 
not be taken in the hand. One sees a 
mass of struggling humanity, a bunch of 
legs and arms intertwined. When, final- 
ly, some one secures the prize between 
his sticks and dashes towards the goal, 
amid the shouts of ‘* Bayou” and * la 
Ville.” —for it is generally the * city” 
club against the ‘** bayou;” the old town 
against its creole suburbs, — anything is 
legitimate that will stop his progress. trip- 
ping, or whacking the flying enemy over 
the shins, or knocking his sticks from his 
hand. There is enough danger in the 
sport to make it exciting, for the runner 
must duck and dodge to avoid a blow; 
all this, amid an incessant jabbering and 
shouting in creole and gombo French: a 
curious contrast, in noise, color, and ex- 
citement, to the usually orderly game of 
base-ball. 

Bicycling has not fared as well in New 
Orleans as it should have done. Bicycle- 
clubs and excursions, such as New Eng- 
land boasts of, are practically unknown 
here. A club has been twice organized, 
the first time with great éclat, a large 
membership and many promises. They 
were going to make a great display, after 
the style of one of the parades in Boston ; 
but the membership soon dwindled and the 
idea disappeared. Another club has re- 
cently been organized, has purchased a 
number of bicycles, and hopes soon to 
make a good showing. 

The bicyclists have hitherto encountered 
two serious difficulties: first, the opposi- 
tion of horsemen, who insisted that their 
horses were frightened by the bicycles, 
and who, being in a majority, banished 
them from the roads for some time; and, 
secondly, the roads of New Orleans and 


vicinity, which are mainly execrable. 
With two rainy seasons every year, nearly 
as well defined as in the tropics, with a 
soil saturated all the time with water, 
soft, miry, and sticky, and with very little 
pavement anywhere, it can well be imag- 
ined how little chance there is for the 
bicylists, or, for that matter, for the horse- 
men either, to ride. 

This is greatly to be regretted, as there 
are many admirable drives and rides in the 
vicinity of the city: that is, the drives are 
not admirable, but the scenery along them is 
picturesque and attractive. There is noth- 
ing prettier, for quiet picturesqueness, than 
the river road, either above or below New 
Orleans. It is like portions of rural Eng- 
land, with a tinge of the tropics,— a succes- 
sion of villages; they call them ‘ quar- 
ters,”— and queer little African  settle- 
ments of cabins, dilapidated, perhaps. 
but attractive, clad as they are with vines 
and flowers; creole colonies, a century 
and a half old, where the houses and peo- 
ple have not changed during all this pe- 
riod; sugar-houses, which, with their im- 
mense, tall dagasse chimneys, might well 
pass muster for feudal castles; palatial 
residences of the planters, who liked to 
mimic, in days of old, the ducal residences 
of England, surrounded by hot-houses and 
flower-gardens, most of them sadly in 
need of a gardener to-day, and circles of 
roses leading up to them; groves and 
meadows ; broad, inviting fields of waving 
cane, or snowy with cotton, or green with 
tobacco, rice, or corn, stretching away to 
the horizon, where the dark oaks and fune- 
real cypresses hold guard. A\ll this coun- 
try is densely settled, and, although inns 
and hotels are few, hospitable accommo- 
dation is always tendered you at some 
planter’s house. But, alas! except during 
a dry spell, the roads are well-nigh im- 
passable, wet and muddy; often actual 
ponds from the water that saps through 
the porous levees, or trickles through the 
holes of that arch-enemy of the Louisiana 
lowlands,— the small, but dangerous, cray- 
fish. 

Stretching back from the city, along 
bayou St. John, the New Canai, Orleans 
Canal, and Gentilly, and Metairie, are a 
number of ‘* shell-road” drives,— a sort of 
macadam made from the small mussel- 
shells found in such immense heaps 
throughout the swamps of Louisiana, ad- 
mirably adapted for an evening’s excursion 
ona bicycle. Hard and firm, well shaded 
with oak and willow, between which is 
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presented a fine swamp view for those who 
like it, they are well patronized, particu- 
larly as at their terminus are to be found 
some of the best hotels and restaurants in 
the city, perched on stilts over Lake 
Pontchartrain, and where you can enjoy 
the lake-breeze and get both city and sea- 
side dainties. 

There are other scenes and other attrac- 
tions around New Orleans, less visited be- 
cause more difficult to reach. The old 
battle-ground, where Jackson was victori- 
ous, the plain Chalmette, is within an 
hour’s ride of the city’s centre. It has not 
disappeared like Bunker Hill. There, to 
this day, are the redoubts and fortifications 
that Jackson threw up and held so well; 
the canal that Pakenham dug, — it bears 
his name even now, — but not one person 
in a thousand in New Orleans has ever 
taken the trouble to walk, ride, or bicycle 
there. A great many go to the National 
Cemetery, near by, on Memorial Day, but a 
walk over the battle-fieid is too much for 
them. 

There are scenes weird yet attractive at 
the *’ oaks,” where some of the best blood 
of Louisiana fell in the duello; and if you 
can get a guide who knows anything of 
the olden time, or indeed of recent his- 
tory, he will pour out more stories of ‘+ the 
field of honor,’ — of horseback duels with 
sabres; of midnight fights with colzche- 
mardes, — than you can listen to in a 
week. 

On bayou Tchoupitoulas, which courses 
through the suburbs of the city, emptying 
into Lake Pontchartrain, are to be found 
relics of the old Indian town Tchou- 
tchouma, or ‘‘ the city of the sun,” which 
antedated by countless centuries ‘‘ the 
Crescent city.” Here are primeval shell- 
mounds and Indian burial-grounds, ‘still 
well-stored with prehistoric bones, the re- 
mains, perhaps, of some feast of those 
Louisiana cannibals, the Attakapas (man- 
eaters), of whom the French settlers were 
so much in dread. 

Amateur pedestrianism, however, to 
these points of interest has not yet become 
popular, and he who travels to see *‘ sights” 
afoot would probably be classed as a tramp, 
and treated accordingly. It is noted asa 
sign of the times, and a promise of something 
better for the future, that several pedestrian 


parties have lately made trips through the 
city suburbs, and that tenting or camping- 
out has been tried this summer for the first 
time by several parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and found pleasant and successful, 
invigorating and health-giving, despite the 
discouraging effect of a constant succession 
of rains. 

Rowing or piroguing are more popular, 
because there is such a superabundance of 
streams around New Orleans. Rowing. 
however, may be said to have come in with 
the Americains. The first club was not 
organized until 1835. A dozen followed, 
but, in 1842, the river, in one of its turbu- 
lent moods, swept away all of the boat- 
houses, boats included. It was a complete 
annihilation of boating in New Orleans, so 
thorough and effective that nothing, not 
even an oar, was ever found of the wreck. 

Some twelve years ago, a revival took 
place, and New Orleans boasts to-day 
eight rowing-clubs, all plentifully supplied 
with boats of the very latest and best build, 
and with club-houses as capacious, beauti- 
ful and luxurious as any in the country, 
some situated on the river front, some on 
bayou St. John, and others on the new 
canal, which has, of late years, become the 
rowing centre of New Orleans, as it is free 
from the heavy waves and violent current 
of the Mississippi, and free also from the 
sudden storms which sweep over Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

In the matter of athletics New Orleans 
still patronizes masculine sports, rather than 
those in which women can join. Women 
are largely relegated to the nursery and 
kitchen. A lady riding is a curiosity ; 
lawn-tennis is barely known; archery, as 
yet, undreamt of; but, on the other hand, 
there are two gymnastic clubs, two fencing 
clubs, —the old creole mattres d’armes 
insist that fencing is of all exercises the 
best to strengthen every nerve and muscle 
of the body, and to brighten and quicken 
the mind; innumerable shooting-clubs, 
which, instead of practising with pigeons, 
use bats, that can be supplied by the tens 
of millions by any of the musty old public 
buildings here, and which are said to be 
better than the pigeons themselves; and, 
indeed, clubs and organizations of any 
kind, but all bound by the Salic law, and 
all refusing to admit women. 


Norman Walker. 














I. 


** On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
Oh I could ever sweep the oar, — 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er.” 


THe melancholy days had come to the 
valley of the Susquehanna. The high 
lights of nature emphasized every hill-top. 
The river grew blacker, reflecting so much 
color along its banks. The blue dome 
above was like a crystalline bell, tinkling 
with the music of the spheres. Every 
hedge, shrub, and tree burned with fire, and 
yet was not consumed. A bannered army 
was on its last retreat, with dignity and re- 
spect leaving the world. The poets seem to 
be saddened by the pageant of the year ; but 
the Senior M.E., — Master of Equerry, 
—and Sir George V.P., — Venerable 
Parson, —were not affected to tears as they 
left the little hamlet of houses clustering in 
the valley, and began to climb the road to 
the north. They were just past a good 
dinner ; it was a lovely day, and the Senior, 
his gray mustache, with its military cut, 
bristling with dignity, sits as straight as if 
he were not a grandfather years and years 
ago. Sir George was off for a holiday, 
and why should he be oppressed with a 
vanishing world? Sermons and theology 
were left in that little den, to the left, in 
‘‘ Bleakmere,” and the Venerable Parson 
was out for alark ; he would be a boy again 
for the nonce. 

What wretched roads New York has 
in its country places! Horses and vehicles 
suffer, and bicycles must be well made 
to stand the wear and tear of travel. Of 
course the parson must discourse a little 
on road-making as we go on, and intimate 
how much better they do these things in 
Boston. and its suburbs. But we have 
left the village behind us, following the 
valley as it fringes the uplands, past the 
hop-fields on every side, until behind us 
the Crumhorn rises dark against the sky. 
Cooperstown is not far away, nestling by 
the lake; and here is the quiet street of 
Hartwick Seminary ; great meadows stretch 
away to the river ; the houses have a quiet, 
contented look ; the seminary itself behind 
thetrees. The residence of old Dr. Miller, 
where he lived and died, near at hand, gives 
the little street a quaint and scholastic look. 
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Years ago money and land were left by Mr. 
Hartwick to found a Lutheran seminary, 
and many of the present generation in this 
valley were educated here. Strange tales 
are told by gray-headed men of what 
their fellow-students, in the days of auld 
lang syne, accomplished in the way of fun 
and frolic. It has a pleasant look now as 
we ride along; the lawn has not lost its 
greenness ; the shadows fall upon the build- 
ing. and the little church gleams white 
against the sky. The cemetery is right by 
the road-side, and we can almost hear the 
Susquehanna hurrying toward the sea. 
And now we are passing Cooperstown, a 
mile away, made historic by him who has 
woven the poetry and romance of Indian 
character into a ** Leather Stocking” and 
a‘*Deer-Slayer.” It lies among the hills at 
the foot of Otsego Lake, an interesting and 
lovely town; and, as we leave it behind, 
we pass through little villages, with the 
euphonious names of Dog Town and 
Pluck City. Off there, across the stream, 


‘is Fly Creek, where the first foundry of 


all this region was built. It was established 
by Englishmen, who long since have de- 
parted. Old stories and legends linger 
about this valley, concerning the time 
when there was a stage-line to Fort Plain, 
and the iron horse had not awakened the 
people from a Rip Van Winkle sleep. In 
and out through the hills the road finds its 
way; past solitary farm-houses, and four 
corners, where a nest of houses are neigh- 
borly, and seem to be telling each other a 
secret as we pass. The turkeys move 
away with dejected air as if they had grim 
forebodings of a thankful people, and the 
cows on the hill-side graze on, without 
lifting their heads. 

Country roads away from the great high- 
way of travel present many interesting 
features. There is asleepy air to the land- 
scape; the rush and roar of life seem left 
behind; people leisurely go about their 
work ; they can wait for the weekly paper 
very well; the world will stand if tele- 
phone and telegraph are not to their hand ; 
they are not eaten up with the awful am- 
bitions of life. 

Just back we passed a country lass, com- 
ing from the barn with her apron full of 
eggs. How rosy her cheeks are, and her 
plump figure needs no bodice to relieve its 
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lines! Her yellow hair, flying in the wind, 
the old painters would have called blonde ; 
her gray eyes, flashing through it, have a 
deal of fun concealed behind their long 
lashes. 

The calf, tied to the stake in the pasture, 
seems to be taking his daily gymnastic ex- 
ercise for our special entertainment. His 
bones must be india-rubber, or they would 
certainly crack with such lightning gyra- 
tions. 

Eighteen miles across hill and through 
valley, the Senior and I ride, a changing 
panorama of sylvan scenes before our eyes, 
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but the gleam of the lake shines through 
the darkness, the little cottage is at our 
feet. Orlando M. S., Master of the 
Skillet, is at the door, waving the frying- 
pan. <A delightful fragrance reaches our 
noses, tingling with the chill air. The 
Venerable Parson is soon inside. How 
cheerful the little room looks, without a 
hint of lath or plaster, fishing-tackle in 
every corner, and the old stove glowing 
like a jolly demon! The potatoes have 
just been put into the frying-pan, and the 
fish, their white flesh appetizingly cracked 
open, are on the hearth. Shade of Isaac 
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an autumn picture framed in gold. The 
sun cast longer shadows as we rode on; 
the air grew a little chill, and we began to 
long for ‘* Canadarago Camp,” and hoped 
the ** luck” had been good to-day, and 
that the frying-pan would have its proper 
allowance. <A little farther on, and we 
meet a number of the party returning 
home. They uncover two strings of dark 
beauties, lake pickerel, the spoils of the last 
few days. The Master of Equerry straight- 
ens up a little, as he urges on the horse, and 
the Venerable Parson whistles something 
that sounds very much like the doxology, 
save that the key is decidedly wrong, and 
he does not know one tune from another ; 


Walton ! — what an appetite we have! Se- 
nior has returned from the care of the 
horse, and we draw up to the board. 

It is a board indeed, or rather two with no 
table-cloth ; but we all have the sauce of 
hunger, and are soon full of our subject. 
The darkness outside approaches to the 
very windows, but about the stove, as the 
smoke rises from the after-dinner pipe, we 
gather to tell our stories, and relate the 
legends connected with the lake. 

A famous prophet once dwelt upon a 
beautiful island in the midst of Lake 
Canadarago, to whom invalids from all 
the Iroquois came to leave their maladies. 
At midnight he would glide softly away 
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in his canoe, pene- 
trate the dark forest 
to the fountains, and 
then return to his 
patients with vessels full of the magic 
waters. From his great success he became 
proud and powerful; and at last he called 
himself the ‘*twin brother of the Great 
Spirit.” This blasphemy kindled the 
anger of the Almighty, and it consumed 
the boaster. One morning, when a 
bridal party went thither to receive the 
prophet’s blessing, the island had dis- 
appeared. The Great Spirit, in his wrath, 
had thrust it, with the proud prophet, so 
deep into the earth that the waters of the 
lake where it stood are unfathomable by 
human measurement . 
“The Sunken Isle! — Ah! ’twere well 

If only legends wild could tell 

The tale. On Life’s broad sea 

Such things as these there often be — 

Bright spots that softly shine and gleam, 

Fair as a sinless angel’s dream; 

And yet they sink, — and all but they 

Go floating on right merrily.” 


There isacharacter, —** Old Blimpkins,” 
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who has haunted the lake for 
years. He gets his living by fish- 
ing alone in his boat; with a pole 
on each side for trolling ; he will 
steal upon the fishermen, and then 
away again. It is said when the 
fish see him coming they give up 
and turn on their backs. He 
furnishes the unlucky ones with 
fish at a shilling a pound, and 
many a poor fisherman has kept 
up his reputation by the aid of 
‘* Old Blimpkins.” 

He is a thin-faced man, with- 
out beard, tall and lank, a face 
fixed in its expression of calm, 
intent waiting, an old felt hat, a 
coat, strapped about the waist, 
and long arms that propel the 
boat with silent swiftness. He is 
familiar with every nook and haunt 
of the fish. He knows all about 
the winds and weather ; the color 
and condition of the water. So 
silently and ceaselessly he sails 
about, one would think he had 
lived there since the lake was 
born. The wind has been rising 
as we have heard of ** Old Blimp- 
kins,” —a bad sign for the mor- 
row; but we must turn in, and 
so we climb the stairs to four 
chambers above, and plenty of 
blankets, and soon the lights are out. 
But what sound breaks upon the ears? Is 
it music in the air or some Alpine horn? 
The Senior and Sir Boyce are giving us a 
serenade. The nose is not the most mu- 
sical of organs, but they rise and swell 
and rise again, until the Venerable Par- 
son puts in a rest with his elbow, and 
there is quiet for a time; but what vibra- 
tions wander about in the darkness, like 
spirits seeking for a body, wailing and 
growling by turns! And when the calm, 
dreamless sleep of the first hours of the 
day has come a voice comes up the stair- 
way, and the Master of the Skillet cries, 
** Wake up, boys, and wash your faces!” 
and the dawn is creeping into the windows, 
and fragrant steam is rising from below. 

It is not a difficult matter to make the 
toilet when the fire crackles below with 
such a boisterous welcome, and the lake 
out there is glistening like silver ; the air is 
just brisk enough to keep one stirring. The 
breakfast is not a long matter: more fish, 
fried potatoes, coffee, plates turned over 
without washing, supplies placed in the 
cupboard, and we are off; the boats are 
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got out, the tackle put in, the bait-pails, 
with their swimming tribe, and out into 
the lake we glide. The wind is rising; it 
will be a long day, with little hope of suc- 
cess; the lines are baited, attached to their 
corks and dropped; one man can manage 
four. In still-water fishing one must have 
a quick eye and patience, for the cork may 
bob again and again and you will not see 
it unless you attend strictly to business. 
Now your cork goes down; you jerk ita 
little, and he is hooked ; you pull gently on 
the line, but he is bashful, and you let him 
rest. It takes five minutes to tire him out, 
and, as he rises to the surface, holding the 
line in your left hand, you grasp him with 
your right, just back of the head, and he is 
in the boat; a little twist of the backbone, 
a click, and the life is out of him. When 
you feel that peculiar pull on the line, with 
which every fisherman is familiar, — that 
electric signal, — how the nerves tingle and 
the heart beats faster! No wonder dear old 


Isaac Walton wrote so lovingly of fishing. 
One must be something ofa philosopher ; for 
fishing, like life, is good, bad and indiffer- 
ent; you must take it as it comes, wait hour 
after hour for the big fish, and then be 


We 


patient with him until you land him. 
may see an epitome of life 
out here in the lake ; many 
circumstances enter into 
the question of our luck. 
The wind is high and from 
the wrong quarter; it is 
quite cold; our hands get 
numb; it is just after a 
rain and the water is roily ; 
the fish cannot see the bait 
as well, and then they are 
not biting to-day. They 
have their unaccountable : 
whims. Sometimes they a 
seem to be in an intro- 
verted meditation, evolv- 
ing a fish philosophy, 
doubtless considering the 
doctrine of evolution and 
the proper department of 
the tadpole. They havea 
very supercilious air on 
these off days, and give the 
bait the cut direct. ‘* Old 
Blimpkins ” was about all 
day like a water-phantom ; 
he seemed to be every- 
where, — here a moment, 
and then in the cove, out 
on the bar, and far up to 
the head of the lake; but 
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do 


he always caught fish. He was in league 
with the denizens of the deep; while we 
waited for a rise he caught nine. And so 
the day wore away; we simply .caught 
enough to supply the inner man, but if 
we carried any home ‘Old Blimpkins ” 
must furnish them. The darkness gathers, 
and we turn across the lake toward the 
cottage. How welcome is that dinner! 
Delmonico could not have laid a more 
satisfying feast. Like the Dutchman, we 
did not have ‘bartitions in our pelly ;” 
and so, if it did not come on in courses. 
our delicacy was not offended. A night 
of dreamless sleep followed,— so brief, it 
seemed but a half-hour when Orlando cried 
from below that we must tumble out. 


II. 


WeE had only had fisherman’s luck so 
far, and Canadarago Lake had not risen in 
our esteem; but it is a lovely sheet of 
water, — Richfield Springs not far away 
from its head ; its shores reaching away in 
fertile fields; the foliage in radiant pig- 
ment lining its banks. How the billows 
roll in under this strong wind! It was 
vigorous exercise rowing back, and it was 
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only by following the shore that we ac- 
complished it. The Venerable Parson re- 
mains at home, to-day, with the Master 
of Equerry, thinking perhaps he may find 
a romance in some corner of his brain as 
he sits by the cheerful fire; but he is 
hardly seated comfortably in his snug 
corner when he hears a hurrah outside, 
and the romance is at the door. Senior 
sees his grandson with flushed cheeks, 
his bicycle by his side, and with him 
a black-eyed maiden with her tricycle. 
They have ridden up in the early morning 
to find their luck at Canadarago Camp. 
How it makes the eyes of the Venerable 
Parson glisten as he sees their fresh youth ! 
How bright the world looks to them this 
morning ! The dew of youth, how precious 
it is — the chrism of young souls! Eighteen 
miles of love-making in the crisp morning 
air! Her Madonna face is touched by the 
shadow of eyes and hair dark as the raven’s 
wing; her eyes, large and full, as the old 
painters put them into the faces of their 
saints. As they come up through the 
valley, fresh of heart,and eager for the 
dower of the future, the old story that had 
been trembling on the lips of the Senior’s 
grandson was spoken. As the shadows 
of the wheels flashed and mingled to- 
gether, Charlie had found his luck at 
Canadarago Camp. It was the autumn of 
the year, but it was spring-time with him. 
What cared he for fish, or fisherman’s luck, 
when the world rang for him its wedding- 
bells? We forget that the foot-falls of Time 
have left their traceson our hair, and that our 
faces are lined with years. We remem- 
bered how Dante’s love inspired his vision 
of paradise, and that Beatrice smiled upon 
him in his dreams. Abelard had his 
Heloise, and Petrarch his Laura; and an- 
other Beatrice, with her golden hair, we 
remembered had been our inspiration in 
the years now gone into silence. This 
young stripling in the dawn seems to take 
matters coolly. The lake out there is 
glittering like a mirror. The fishermen’s 
boats are specks on the water; but these 
two souls are outward-bound on a wider 
sea, with no forebodings of the voyage. 

The sun is soon at the zenith, and the 
fishermen come singing home. We must 
have a more elaborate spread in honor of 
our young friends. The Venerable Parson 
finds some newspapers for a table-cloth. 
The dishes are taken to the lake, and 


diligently washed. The Master of the 
Skillet, with a due sense of his impor- 
tance, is the major-domo. 

And this is the way we were seated : — 


Senior M.E., Master 
of Equerry. 


M.S., Master of 
the Skillet. 
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The fish and potatoes are done to a turn ; 
the cold meat is delicately shaved ; the coffec 
sends its aromatic flavor through the room, 
and all draw up to celebrate the luck of 
Canadarago Camp. 

Did ever a jollier company sit down toa 
feast? For was not the Venerable Parson, 
happy in the joy of these young peo- 
ple, saying grace in his heart for the luck 
of Canadarago camp? The Senior seems to 
feel his dignity as grandfather of these 
young people. Sir Boyce, K.C.D., Keeper 
of the Commissary Department, inwardly 
congratulated himself that there was enough 
and to spare, and Orlando vibrated be- 
tween the table and the stove, smacking his 
lips with gusto. It was a fine old tea-party, 
although a caterer might turn up his nose 
at the viands. We had indifferent luck 
as fishermen, but as lovers we were a suc- 
cess. The whole party, ancient as we were, 
glowed in the new love celebrated at this 
primitive board. We all were in love for 
the moment, and were quite as silly as the 
occasion demanded. But why not be young 
when the rush and roar of life are hushed 
for a day, and a vanished youth rings its 
bells across the years? 

But all good things have an end, and we 
must pack up our traps and go down the 
valley. Everything is made secure; the 
horses are brought, the young people are 
long ago out of sight ; the cottage is closed, 
and we are away. The hint of winter is 
in the air; the crows drop their sarcastic 
notes above us, and the far-off hills grow 
sharper in outline. The weird atmosphere 
of silence is only the harbinger of the fierce 
winds that shall scurry through this valley 
when the winter-king holds sway. We 
have had our romance and our holiday. 
and now we must buckle on the harness 
again. 


A Country Parson. 
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I. 


Conrap WEBER stood on the beach of 
an island in the Pacific Ocean and looked 
across the lagoon and over the sea to an- 
other much smaller bit of land lying some 
miles away. Over his head a palm-tree 
was waving; the air was charming; the 
sky, the sea, delighted him, and he felt 
that he was in Paradise. Whenhe looked 
from the clouds and the water to a valise at 
his side, and then to a group of natives busy 
in baling out a boat, he felt as if the wiser 
thing was to stay just where he was and 
not tempt fate in Mbau. 

When he came to the Fijis he had re- 
solved he would not go to Mbau, and had 
scouted at the idea of not being willing to 
miss seeing the king, Sanoa. To him, one 
Fijian chief was equal to another, and 
he had no curiosity to see one who was 
neither a Christian nor a cannibal. 

Still, he did not seriously object to either 
Mbau or its ruler, but he did object to 
Hildegarde Allison. When, in San Fran- 
cisco, he first thought of visiting some of 
the South Pacific islands, the Townsends 
said to him that he must go to the Fijis 
because Hildegarde was there; and the 
Elders said, of course he would go to the 
Fijis, — Hildegarde’s letters from there pict- 
ured the scenery as so charming; and the 
Allens said he mustn’t miss the Fijis be- 
cause he must not miss Hildegarde ; and 
when Bertha Pierce heard he was going 
she asked him to take Hildegarde some 
crewels she wanted matched. To all 
these good people Weber replied that he 
probably should go to the Society Islands, 
but if he did go to the Fijis he should like- 
ly enough not see Miss Allison. He didn’t 
care about the missionaries; he wanted to 
see the natives. 

‘* But,” cried Bertha, ‘* you mustn’t go to 
any of the islands where there are no mis- 
sionaries! Why, Mr. Weber, the people 
might actually eat you up!” 

Weber laughed and shook his head. He 
had not come from Boston to be eaten by 
a Fijian, and he stood up in all the glory 
of his six feet, and shook his blonde head ; 
and Bertha could not help fancying that a 
wretched heathen might admire him in an 
unpleasant sort of way. But she at once 
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dismissed the thought because it was neither 
agreeable nor lady-like. 

This little conversation, however, de- 
cided Weber, and the cannibals outweighed 
Hildegarde. It would be something to go 
back to Boston with stories different from 
the old ones of cafions, and buffaloes, of 
bear hurits, and mountain ascents. He 
could ignore Mbau, and yet see the man- 
eaters. When Bertha gave him the crew- 
els, and a great square letter, he warned 
her that he probably would not deliver them 
in person; but she laughed, and said he’d 
see Hildegarde. 

And now he actually was going to see 
her! The boat which the natives were 
baling was to take him over, and he was 
going of his own free will. He had found, 
after a week on the islands, that not to see 
Mbau, not to see Sanoa, was to miss what 
was in a way most characteristic, so with 
a sigh of submission he had packed the 
crewels in his bag, and had engaged a boat 
to take him over. 

When he was fairly off, and had left the 
lagoon for the long, rolling waves of the 
ocean, he said again and again to himself 
that he was going to see Mbau because it 
was the principal town, and he was going 
to see Sanoa because he was a remark- 
able man; but in his soul he knew that 
the Townsends, the Elders, the Allens, 
and the Pierces, could they have seen him, 
would have cried in one voice, **‘ Of course 
you wouldn’t miss seeing Hildegarde !”’ 

When he came near enough to the 
island to see it distinctly —for he was a 
little short-sighted, as most of his friends 
were —the whole place seemed in the 
liveliest commotion. Double canoes were 
drawn up near the shore; children were 
swimming and dashing around on surf- 
boards; women were calling; a group of 
men, crowned with flowers, stood talking 
with many gestures, and back of all the 
many highly-peaked houses shone in the 
sun; and over all waved the plume-like 
trees of the tropics. 

The boat was run up on the beach, but 
in shallow water, and a tall, muscular na- 
tive jumped out, and, stooping, offered his 
back to Weber. He had more than once 
gone ashore in this manner, and so, with- 
out question, sprang on the man’s back. 
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gathered up his feet, and they set off. 
They were almost across, when Weber 
saw, ina little group near where he should 
land, a rose-tinted umbrella ; and, quick as 
thought, he leaped from the Fijian’s back, 
and into the water, wading almost knee- 
deep. It was not wise. He realized that 
it was not, as he stood on the sand, and, 
stamping, gazed on his dripping clothes. 
It would have been perfectly proper and 
dignified to have come ashore in the usual 
manner. Ten chances to one she did it 
herself. 

‘¢ Confound it all!” he said, and then he 
looked up and saw her. 

There were two gentlemen with her. 
One was small and wore gold glasses, and 
the other was dark, slender, and young. 
And she? — Well, she was pretty, and she 
had a charming smile, and a frank, grace- 
ful manner, and she never looked at his 
feet; and perhaps it was as well — being 
so near Mbau —that he had seen Hilde- 
garde Allison. 

They knew at once who he was; the 
Elders and the Allens had both written to 
her, and Bertha had sent her word about 
the crewels. And this was the Rev. Mr. 
Allison, her uncle, and this her cousin 
Ralph. 

The young man took Weber immedi- 
ately to the mission-house, where he 
changed his wet clothes, and then Ralph 
told him that a fishing-party was just start- 
ing off, and invited him to go along. 
Weber hesitated a moment. It was turtle, 
Ralph added, and then he hesitated again. 
Of all things he would like to catch turtle. 
It was not acommon experience among the 
Harvard graduates, but somehow he had a 
vision of a face that was shaded by a rose- 
tinted umbrella, and he said, perhaps he’d 
have another chance, and there were some 
matters he wanted to talk over with Ralph’s 
father. The young man stared at him a 
moment. Weber did not look like a pos- 
sible missionary, but no one could tell. 
When they went out on the beach again, a 
native, far taller than the Bostonian, mus- 
cular, and finely built, stood talking in ex- 
cellent English to Hildegarde. His head 
was crowned with scarlet flowers, his neck 
was encircled by many rows of shells, and 
his voluminous, scarf-like dress was new 
and fine. 

** Will you do what I told you?” he 
asked. 

Hildegarde colored deeply ; she shook her 
head and turned away. 

‘*'Your heart is hard,” he exclaimed; 


‘¢ you do not care for the little Aapalang? ; 
you care for nothing but to look pretty 
and walk easily. I do not like such re- 
ligion.” 

‘¢ You shall not talk to me so, Sanoa,” 
cried the girl. ‘*I will go away at once, 
and I will never come back.” 

** You cannot go for two weeks,” replied 
the king. ‘* The steamer will not be back 
before then, and in that time I will have 
you do what I want.” 

And, having said this, with an air of 
much determination, he turned and shook 
hands with Weber, and bade him welcome 
in a most gracious manner. When Weber 
refused his invitation to go with the fisher- 
men, he regarded him with attention, and 
then looked at Hildegarde. 

‘¢ You will take care of him, then? ” he 
said, pointing to the missionary. ‘* He is 
not careful, and when I go away he gets 
sick, because there is no one to take care 
of him. Some day I shall come back, and 
they will tell me that he isdead, and I shall 
be very angry. He is a good man, and I 
do not want him to die. Do you like it 
here?” 

Weber said he liked it very much, and 
the chief patted him on the shoulder. 

** Very well,” he said ; ** perhaps you will 
like it better.” And then he strode down 
to the boats, and added his voice to the 
confusion and babel now at its height. 


II. 


In the week while the fishing-party 
were gone, Weber had many walks with 
Hildegarde. He sailed with her to other 
islands, where they spent long days in 
wandering. They rested under pandanus 
and palm trees; they ate bananas and 
oranges, they climbed rocks, and passed 
through valleys green and shaded. It was 
her first visit to the islands, and what 
Ralph had shown her, she delighted to 
show to Weber. She always took her 
sketch-book with her, and he criticised 
her from the stand-point of universal 
knowledge. He liked to see her sketch. 
Her hand was free and light, her sense of 
color good, and she never looked more 
piquant and charming. She sat in such 
good positions; and her little impatient 
cries of despair, the way she held her 
head as she put her book off at arm’s 
length and looked at her pictures ; ste 
gravity, and her mirth, all delighted him ; 
and if he, too, had had a sketch- “book, how 
familiar would his studies have been to the 
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Townsends, the Elders, the Allens, and the 
Pierces ! 

The missionary was content to see his 
guests so well entertained by each other, 
but he insisted that Hildegarde’s little 
Fijian maid, Tangiliti, should always go 
with them as guide and interpreter, and 
so, relieved of all responsibility, he visited 
his schools, and looked after his native 
teachers. 

Close to Mbau, separated only by a flat 
coral reef, over which the natives walked 
even in high tide, lay one of the largest 
islands of the group, green, picturesque 
and mountainous. Mbau was small and 
crowded with houses, but in Na Viti 
Levu were great comely tracts of green 
and shaded country. There were rocks 
covered with gigantic ferns, valleys where 
grew the pandanus and waved the palm. 
The flowers looked like birds at rest, and 
the birds seemed blossoms on the wing. 
Here Weber and Hildegarde went one 


‘day to see a lake which lay on the top of 


a mountain, in the crater of a dead vol- 
cano. The tide was low, and they crossed 
the reef with ease, then went up the 
island, passing a little village. The place 
was entirely deserted. Here they saw a 
net thrown aside, as ifthe maker had been 
suddenly called away, and here were 
baskets half made, and tools laid down. 

*¢ They have all gone away,” said Tangi- 
liti; ** perhaps on the other side they are 
having a feast.” 

*¢ Oh, you would like that,” cried Hilde- 
garde. ‘‘It is very curious. I went to 
one soon after I came here. You never 
saw such piles and piles of food. They 
had a wall of fish, and in the middle of it 
a pudding fifteen feet long.” 

‘* Fifteen feet !” repeated Weber ; ** why, 
my dear child, you have no ‘idea of size. 
Five feet would be a monstrous size for a 
pudding.” 

*¢*Tt was fifteen feet,” reiterated Hilde- 
garde; ‘‘ Ralph told me so. Sometimes 
they are thirty feet long.” 

Weber smiled, but he did not like her 
constant reference to her cousin; it was 
tiresome. 

‘** Let us go to the lake,” he said, caring 
more to help Hildegarde over the rocks 
than to measure a pudding ; ** but, if Tan- 
giliti wants to go, we can do without 
her.” 

‘*T don’t want to go,” said the girl, 
‘‘and I could not go, because no word 
has been sent to us, and there will be no 
portion set aside for Mbau,’’ and she be- 


gan to jump from stone to stone, until she 
was some distance ahead, when suddenly 
she stopped and listened. 

‘¢ T hear them,” she called. ‘** Come here 
quickly and you will see them.” 

The sound of voices grew nearer and 
nearer, and then from the arching avenues 
of a pandanus grove came a merry pro- 
cession. In front was a group of women 
gayly dressed, and well tattooed, and then 
came as many men; and in the midst of it 
all, a woman, sad and bent, not with 
years, but with a hard and joyless life ; yet 
among them no one seemed more fitfully 
merry; no one was more elaborately 
dressed. She pressed forward and then, 
walking slowly, seemed as if she would 
hold the whole procession back. As 
they passed the three who were standing 
by the hillside, the woman pressed her 
hands against her forehead and groaned, 
but, quickly recovering herself, began to 
dance, and to pull to a more rapid pace 
the young man who _ walked beside 
her. 

Tangiliti stood as if petrified; then she 
looked at Hildegarde. ‘* Let us go back 
to.Mbau,” she said. ‘* This is an evil day 
here ; let us go back!” 

Hildegarde looked at her with happy 
eyes. ‘* Oh, no,” she answered ; ‘ this is 
like a picture! Could anything be more 
charming than all that color and move- 
ment as they file out from the dark shadows? 
Those light and floating draperies, the 
flowers, the shells, the shining, glistening 
figures, why, it islovety! I must see more 
of it. I want to make a picture of it.” 

The anxious frown deepened on Tan- 
giliti’s face. ‘* You must not!” she cried ; 
‘‘you must come back to Mbau. What 
would he say if he knew you were here?” 

‘*If you mean my uncle,” said Hilde- 
garde, lightly, ‘* I think he would not scold 
me.” 


, ** Will you let her go on?” cried the 
Fijian to Weber; ‘‘ don’t you know her 
uncle would not let her stay here?” 

Then Weber looked at the girl, and saw 
both horror and fright in her face. He 
did not know what it meant; but he un- 
derstood that Hildegarde should go, and 
he asked her if she would not. 

‘*Of course I won’t! Why should I?” 
And she laughed. 

‘It is not a feast,” said Tangiliti, anx- 
iously ; ‘* it is a funeral.” 

‘*A funeral!” repeated Hildegarde ; 
‘¢where is the dead person?” 

‘* She is not dead yet.” Tangiliti spoke 
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slowly and with anxiety. *‘Oh, do come 
with us!” 

Hildegarde looked after the dancing, 
mirthful crew. ‘* Well, they are very 
happy about it;” and then, looking up at 
Weber with a smile, she suddenly under- 
stood that there was something frightful in 
this festivity, and she became very pale. 

‘* You don’t mean”’— she cried, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean— oh, are they going to kill 
somebody ?” 

Tangiliti shook her head. 

‘*Come away!” she repeated. ‘* The 
grave is near,”’ and she turned to Weber, 
‘*¢ and at the last her courage may go away, 
and she may scream, and then she,” glanc- 
ing at Hildegarde, ‘‘ will be frightened.” 

‘*IT do not understand,” said Hilde- 
garde, ‘‘if no one is dead, no one to be 
killed” — 

‘¢ Miss Allison,” — Weber took her hand 
as if she had been a child, and feeling like 
a brute because he had to tell her, — ‘** don’t 
you know that they bury each other — be- 
fore — they are dead?” 

Hildegarde gave one look of horror; she 
snatched her hand from his, and with a 
piercing cry fled over the grass, and through 
the ferns, after the procession, and, dashing 
through the line, went straight as an arrow 
to the victim, whom she had divined, and, 
catching her by the arm, dragged her out 
from her companions. 

In a moment all was confusion. The 
people closed around the girl; everywhere 
she looked there shone dark, fierce eyes, 
and the women’s shrill cries filled the air. 
She was not frightened, but holding fast to 
the woman, who was grasping her arm, 
and sobbing and screaming, she kept her 
ground. 

‘¢ She shall not be buried,” she said, in 
a voice low and intense ; ** you are wicked, 
wicked people! Why do you do so? 
See how frightened she is! You poor 
soul, they shall not do it! Come, come 
away !” 

The Fijians did not understand the girl, 
but her action was clear enough, and some 
of them, closing near, tried to pull the wom- 
an away, when Weber and Tangiliti 
broke into the midst of them. Weber 
took Hildegarde by the arm, and Tangiliti 
poured out in her native language a most 
vehement appeal. Around them stood 


? 


dark, muscular men, and eager, screaming 
women, and every eye gleamed with hatred 
and quick anger. The victim, shrieking, 
flung her arms around Hildegarde, and 
Weber stood over both as if he would 


ward off a blow. They pushed Tangiliti 
from side to side, and she threatened 
and entreated, in Fijian and in English, 
—and to her heathen vocabulary she 
added a Christian imagination, — and then, 
while the confusion was at its height, Hil- 
degarde grasped the woman’s hands, tore 
them from her neck, held one firmly, and, 
breaking through, dashed off with her to 
the hill-side. 

There was an instant rush after them, 
but there came a quick call, and the pur- 
suers stopped, as a tall, yellow man spoke 
to them in loud and violent tones; and 
then, with a shout, the whole crew turned 
and fled back into the woods. 


Ill. 


Wuen Mr. Allison heard of Hilde- 
garde’s adventure he was greatly perplexed 
and worried. He could not upbraid her. 
but he understood what trouble she had 


possibly brought upon the mission. He 


went at once to one of the native teachers 
and arranged with him to take Hildegarde 
and Weber to the island of Lokemba, 
where he hoped distance and the white 
residents might protect them until a steamer 
should stop and take them away. 

When Hildegarde heard this plan she at 
once said she would not go unless her 
uncle went with them. He shook his 
head. 

**T have faced many greater dangers,” 
he replied. ‘‘It is my duty, but it is not 
yours. When Sanoa comes back there 
will be no more danger.” 

Hildegarde took his hand in hers. ‘* If 
there is danger,” she said, ‘*I brought 
it on you, and I shall share it with you.” 

From this determination she was not to 
be moved, and of course, Weber had no 


thought of forsaking her; and, in fact, the 


two young people had no real dread of 
danger. Everything was quiet, and the 
schools went on, the sun shone, and, if Mr. 
Allison would not allow them to leave the 
island, they sat under the trees, and read, 
and talked; and Hildegarde watched the 
sea over which Sanoa was coming. Mr. 
Allison watched even more eagerly, and 
had sent messengers to meet and hurry the 
chief home. 

In the meantime the rescued woman sat 
on a mat in the mission-house, and moaned 
and lamented. She was now disgusted with 
life; she had been going to her heaven 
with some degree of health and strength, 
and she would have been well and strong 
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through all eternity. Now, she would 
be taken off by either old age or sickness, 
and the consequences would last forever. 
She was an outcast from her family ; she 
could not return to her home. Disgraced 
and miserable, she grieved.over the moment 
of weakness when she had yielded to the 
papalangi girl. When Tangiliti rea- 
soned with her, the woman abused her ; 
she would not speak to Mr. Allison or 
Weber, and when Hildegarde came into 
the room she lay down on the floor and 
covered her face. 

Weber thought it would have been better 
to have let her go to the grave she so 
lamented ; but he did not dare to say so. At 
night he and Mr. Allison sat up and 
watched; but everything was quiet, and 
when the morning came there had been no 
disturbance. So the next night they took 
turns, and again all was still: but in the 
morning, when Tangiliti awakened, the 
woman had gone, and no one ever knew 
how she had escaped, or what became of 
her. With her, however, went the great 
fear that had oppressed Mr. Allison, and, 
although he insisted that Hildegarde should 
stay on the island until Sanoa came back, 
he was no longer watchful and anxious. 

But with Sanoa came a storm of indig- 
nation. The Mbau men had carried him 
news of the rescue, and he came back at 
once filled with anger. He cared nothing 
for the peril into which Hildegarde had put 
herself, but he was filled with wrath be- 
cause his beloved missionary had been en- 
dangered. To have heard him roar out 
his anger, every vein in his forehead 
swollen, his eyes flashing, any one might 
have supposed him an ardent convert ; but 
nothing was farther from the old heathen’s 
mind. He was extravagantly fond of the 
missionary ; and he had a conviction that 
as long as he was on the island good for- 
tune would smile on Mbau; but he had too 
many privileges as a heathen to think of 
surrendering any of them. He scolded 
and threw everything into confusion: so 
that all the sweet peace seemed to have 
departed from the island. Hildegarde was 
absorbed in some corals Ralph had brought 
her; Weber, discontented, hovered around 
her, and in turn annoyed Ralph. 

In the morning, however, Sanoa arose 
in high good humor. He had one of his 
finest double canoes cleaned out; his hair 
was dressed in the highest style of art, and 
looked as if it was a Roman helmet. He 
had a masi many yards long wound around 
him and trailing behind; he wore chains 


of shells, of teeth, and of flowers, and, so 
decorated, he came to the mission-house 
while the family was at breakfast. He 
would not eat, because his hands, he said, 
were tabooed from feeding himself, and 
none of his wives were present to perform 
the duty. He sat down opposite to Weber, 
and looked at him keenly. He asked him 
how he liked the islands, and if he would 
be willing to stay on them; and Weber, 
who was sitting by Hildegarde, and living 
in a rose-colored present, declared no 
place was so charming — no place so fitted 
for happiness. His transports surprised 
Ralph, although he still had some vague 
idea of the Bostonian’s missionary tenden- 
cies, but they amused Mr. Allison. 

After Sanoa, who seemed as generous 
as Weber was enthusiastic, had told them 
all he meant to do for the Japalangi's, he 
invited the three young people to go to 
Ono with him. He told the missionary 
that Ze was to stay where he was. He had 
given him into the charge of the old chief 
priest, who was to keep near him all day, 
and say charms for him, and, if any danger 
threatened, the Japalangi was to wrap 
himself in one of Sanoa’s masz, which 
would be given to him. Hildegarde 
wanted to stay with her uncle, but when 
she said so the king became so angry that 
she did not dare refuse to go with the 
party. 

They had a charming voyage over the 
sea, which was as quiet and peaceful 
as alagoon. The three young people sat 
together, and talked of England and of 
America. Ralph told stories of his life in 
Oxford, which Weber compared ewith his 
Harvard experiences. They sat opposite 
Hildegarde, and each was happy in the 
thought that she treated the other with in- 
difference. When the boat lurched they 
all laughed, and they took great interest 
in Sanoa’s active management of the great 
canoe. They were almost sorry when they 
reached Ono; but their reception was so 
lively that they were much diverted. The 
people on this island were all Christians, 
and so were delighted to see any of the 
missionary’s family ; and as for Sanoa, he 
was much too powerful not to be welcome 
wherever he chose to pay a friendly visit. 
The people flocked to the water-edge ; 
they swam out; they shouted their wel- 
come, and shrieked their delight. Sanoa 
took all of this outburst with great com- 
posure ; but it delighted Weber. 

** At heart they are a simple, guile- 
less people,” he said; **I am _ not sur- 
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prised at the interest Mr. Allison takes in 
them.’”’ 

Ralph smiled. ‘*If there is a human 
being more crafty than a Fijian,’’ he said, 
look out for him! These people are 
Christians, but give them the chance, and 
they would eat Sanoa before dark, andevery 
island would send some one to the feast! 
They are bound to treat him well, because 
they are afraid of him ; but they hate him.” 

But if they could not make a feast of 
Sanoa it was clear they meant to make one 
for him, and the party had scarcely landed 
before there was the greatest confusion 
getting ready. Fires were kindled, squeal- 
ing pigs were chased and killed; women 
flocked with fish and yams, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas and taro, while the men — who 
are the born cooks everywhere— were 
busy preparing the food. Weber called 
Hildegarde to look at one of the ovens, 
which was simply a great hole dug in the 
earth. In this a strong fire was blazing 
around a heap of stones of many sizes and 
shapes. By the time this should burn out, 
Ralph explained, the stones would have be- 
come well heated, and then a pig would be 
stuffed with the smallest of them, and, 
wrapped in leaves, it would be laid on the 
others, and be covered, and banked up with 
earth, and so left to cook. Whenthe steam 
cracked the cover, the pig would be done ; 
and ‘*if Charles Lamb could taste it,” he 
continued, ** he would say that for a China- 
man to burn a house to roast a pig was a 
wicked waste.” 

Then they watched some Tongans mak- 
ing taro-paste, while others wove baskets 
of greerf leaves in which to put it. And 
in the midst of it all Sanoa, with the na- 
tive teacher who had charge of this mis- 
sion, came to them and asked them to go 
to the church with him. This building, 
usually light and airy, was shut as close as 
it would have been had a hurricane been 
raging, and Ralph went at once to a win- 
dow to open it. 

‘* Stop one minute,” said Sanoa, ‘I 
shut them up myself. I have something to 
say to you.” 

‘** It can be said just as well if we have 
more air,”’ replied Ralph, throwing the 
sash up. Outside of it were two of the 
boatmen, but of this Ralph took no special 
notice. 

‘* Now I want to tell you,” said Sanoa, 
‘* the apalangé teacher’s wife is dead. He 
buried her near his church, and for a long 
time he looks sad and goes heavily. Heis 
never well. He has no one to take care of 
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him but a stupid girl from Leonka. There 
are other teachers, but none of them live at 
Mbau. I cannot always stay with him, and 
when I come backhe issick. Some day he 
will be dead. This time I come, and what 
dol find? That the girl who makes him 
smile and look happy has been mad. 
What foolishness ’’—he cried, looking at 
Hildegarde as if a still pent-up passion had 
to spend itself, —‘* what foolishness took 
you to Na Viti Levu to meddle with a woman 
prepared for the grave? What was her 
life?’ and he contemptuously snapped his 
fingers. “It is Azs life you should think 
about. I paid eight women as a peace- 
offering for her; but Ze never knew it! I 
tell you to be careful, and you do this! I 
would send you away, but he has been 
happy since you came. When his son 
comes he gets better every day, and so he 
is yourrg again. I say to you both, Stay 
with him ; but you both say, ‘No.’ Ido not 
call that religion! And why should you 
go away? I will make Ralph rich, and 
she need not go to get a husband, be- 
cause he,” nodding to Ralph, ‘‘can marry 
her. I say it to her, and she shakes her 
head. Very well! Then she shall marry 
him!” and then he nodded to Weber, and 
looked as if it all was settled. 

At first the young men smiled, but Hil- 
degarde colored with anger and confusion. 

‘** Let us go away,” she said to Ralph; 
‘* we can leave him here, and go back to 
Mbau. Some of these people will take us.” 

Sanoa shook hishead. ‘I brought you 
here to marry him,” he said. 

** But I will not,” cried the girl, ‘* and I 
will go home.”’ 

Again he slowly shook his head. ‘* Oh, 
see here, Sanoa,” said Ralph, ‘this is 
nonsense! You cannot make an Ameri- 
can girl marry in this fashion. Come, 
Hildegarde,” and he went to the door, but 
it was secured on the outside. 

‘*It is of no use,”’ said Sanoa, calmly. 
‘*T brought her to get married. I brought 
him,” motioning to the native preacher, 
‘¢to marry her. She will not go out of 
here until she is married.” 

The three looked at each other. It was 
not wise to anger the chief, because they 
were completely in his power ; and Ralph 
knew, if the others did not, that he had 
come to be the greatest chief in the Fijis, 
because he had no scruples, and had a 
strong and steady will. So they tried to 
reason with hith, and he listened, but only 
shook his head. 

Then Ralph threw all fear to the winds, 
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and he threatened and stormed, and vowed 
they would go away ; and still Sanoa only 
shook his head, and the native preacher 
sat on a bench, and read the Gospel of St. 
Luke, as he awaited his orders. 

Hildegarde cried with anger, and Weber 
tried to quiet her; and this he could do 
with good will, because in his secret soul 
he could but feel that he was in clover. To 
marry Hildegarde! He would rather not 
have had the ceremony take place in just 
this manner and place, and yet — to marry 
her ! 

Perhaps she did not understand him, 
but Ralph certainly did, and his anger 
grew more intense, and he would not 
speak a civil word to either of them. He 
scowled at his cousin as she sat weeping 
on the pulpit steps, and he could have 
killed Weber, who knelt by her, trying 
to comfort her. Comfort her! Ralph 
knew he was begging her to accept the 
inevitable, and consent! 

He was, however, wrong, for this 
Weber did not at this moment dare to 
do. He said everything else; but he was 
too much afraid of a repulse that would 
separate them to speak his heart just yet. 

The afternoon wore on; it grew dark. 
Some fruit appeared in the room; but still 
the chief sat on his mat, and seemed indif- 
ferent to all that surrounded him. Ralph 
paced the floor, and tried the doors and 
windows a hundred times, but each was 
fastened, and he could hear the movement 
of the numerous guard outside. Afar off 
was the sound of feasting, but after a time 
that died away, and all was still, and the 
moon came up, and shone into the one 
open window, on the preacher who slept, 
and on Hildegarde and Weber, who sat on 
the pulpit steps, and in low tones talked 
about Tennyson. 

Ralph sat in a corner and looked at 
them. Perhaps he had better goand coun- 
sel them to yield. No doubt they would 
be glad to do so. And so he jumped up 
as if he had been shot, and going to them 
said that Sanoa was perfectly in earnest, 
and perhaps it would be best to have the 
whole thing over soon. It would have to 
be done some time. They could not per- 
suade or frighten Sanoa. 

‘¢ It will never be done,” cried Hilde- 
garde. ‘‘ Never! And don’t you sup- 
pose uncle will be frightened and come 
over? I shall wait until he comes! You 
are cruel, Ralph ;” and she turned her back 
on him. 

‘* When your uncle comes,” said Sanoa, 


who heard everything, ‘+I will not let him 
land. He shall be taken back to Mbau.” 

Then Hildegarde began to cry again, 
very passionately, and she moaned because 
she was alone and had no friends, and she 
thought of all who knew her at home, and 
felt that any one of them would help her; 
and then she thought of Bertha Pierce and 
what she would say; and this made her 
laugh, and the result was a fit of hysterical 
crying and laughing that frightened the 
young men. Ralph pushed Weber aside, 
and seized her hands, and told her to have 
patience and all would be well ; and Weber, 
who could not deny him his cousinly rights 
as a protector and comforter, took his turn 
in pacing up and down the room, and 
scowling. 

Once during the night Sanoa said, * It 
would have been better to have said ‘ Yes’ 
when I asked youto marry Ralph, and then 
he would have promised to stay here. The 
other one says he will stay; so now it is 
best to marry him.” 

‘¢ But I shall not stay,’’ said Weber. * I 
shall go. in the next steamer. Nothing 
would persuade me to stay.” And he 
looked over toward the cousins, but it was 
dark, and she took no notice of him. He 
need not, however, have envied Ralph, for 
that young man was sitting near Hilde- 
garde, feeling as if he were pushed away. 
When Sanoa began to speak he had her 
hand in his, but she had drawn it away, 
and leaned against the step, as far from him 
as possible. She got up presently, and 
went off by herself to a corner, and sat in 
an arm-chair, and when Ralph went over 
to her, toward morning, she was asleep. 

It was not much after dawn when their 
breakfast came, and ‘they were all too 
young and too hungry not to eat it; and 
the fruit and fresh bread and tea gave 
them courage, and after it was eaten they 
laughed at their position, and laughed at 
Sanoa. He got up and walked about, and 
then, in some sudden and mysterious way, 
gave a signal; the door opened and he 
went out. Ralph sprang after him ; but he 
was too late. The door was shut and 
fastened, and the guard still surrounded 
the house. 

All day they stayed there. Sanoa came 
back and told them that he had sent aman 
over to Mbau to say they would not be 
back for five days. 

*¢ And before that is over,” he said, with 
a scowl at Hildegarde, ** you will be glad 
to marry some one.” 

In fact she was almost ready then. The 
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sun was high, and shone down on the 
house ; and, although their tyrant had an- 
other window opened, so as to make a 
draft, the room was close and hot. Weber 
sat by her and fanned her. Ralph walked 
up and down the room, ready to choke the 
old heathen, who sat on his mat, listening 
to a long tale from his barber, whom he 
had brought in. The preacher had been 
sent out to await further orders, and, ex- 
cept for the Fijian’s voice, and the ring of 
Ralph’s steps, all was quiet. 

And so the long, dreary day passed on. 
There was plenty of food handed in, but 
by night no one wanted to eat. Nothing in 
the situation now seemed comical. but, 
rage as they would, it was of no use. 
Nothing disturbed Sanoa’s equanimity, and 
his only reply was: — 

‘¢ Let her marry the stranger, and we 
will go away at once.” 

That night Weber begged her to con- 
sent. He told her how ‘he loved her; he 
promised to take her away. It was, he 
said, the most unfortunate, the most dis- 
graceful position in which a man_ ever 
wooed the woman he loved, because the re- 
lease of all of them depended on her con- 
sent. ‘+ But I love you so well,” he said, 


‘that you will feel that I will repay you for 
all this suffering, and we can be married 


again. 
farce.” 

But Hildegarde sadly shook her head. 
They could not stay there forever, she said, 
and she could not, oh, she would not, con- 
sent! Then he asked her if she loved any 
one elses and she cried a little, and said she 
wanted fo"go home to San Francisco. The 
two were sitting in their usual station, the 
pulpit, as they talked, and, as Hildegarde 
spoke, she laid her head on the cushion ; 
but she angrily pushed the Bible away, be- 
cause it was printed in Fijian. 

Ralph was sitting on one of the benches. 
He could not help hearing some of the con- 
versation, and to him, as to Weber, came 
the dread that Hildegarde perhaps loved 
some one in her native land. Presently 
the moon came up, and shone into the 


This ceremony would be but a 


room, and crept along until it fell on Ralph; - 


and his cousin, looking up, saw him bathed 
in its brilliant, soft light. He had his el- 
bow on the back of the seat, and his head 
rested on his hand. Sometimes he slightly 
stirred, so she knew he was not asleep. 
He looked dejected and unhappy, and, push- 
ing Weber gently aside, she got up and 
went to him. As she sat down by him he 
looked at her without moving. 
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*: This is a very mortifying position,” he 
said. 

She put her teeth together. 

‘¢ It is outrageous, Ralph. I feel as if I 
could smother him,” and she turned her 
head and looked at Sanoa, who was gently 
sleeping on his mat with a log of wood 
under his neck for a pillow, while his bar- 
ber fanned him. 

‘*T would,’’ replied Ralph, ‘* 1 would 
do it in a minute if we could get off before 
it was known. I have the greatest mind 
in the world to wake him up and let him 
feel what a good beating 1s like.” 

‘*You’d better not,’? said Weber from 
the pulpit. ‘*He wouldn’t make fight 
back. He wouldn’t know how. The end 
might be that we should coldly furnish 
forth some one else’s marriage feast.” 

** Ralph,” said Hildegarde in his ear, 
‘¢] have something to tell you. Listen! 
— Ralph, don’t you know that Tangiliti 
will come! My uncle will send her. He 
will think I need her. He will send me 
some clothes.”’ 

He shook his head. 

**T don’t believe Sanoa would let her 
come in. He certainly would not let her 
go back and carry news to your father.” 
Then he laughed. ‘ I'll tell you what he 
would do! He would order me to marry 
her.” 

At this Hildegarde drew back and said 
not a word. 

‘*‘ Hildegarde,” he said, after a long 
pause. ‘* Would it not be better to con- 
sent and so pacify the wretch? We must 
get away from here?” 

** If you think best,” she answered, and 
then she stood up. ‘* Shall Lawaken him, 
and have him call that Christian tool 
in?” 

**T do not mean for you to marry 
Weber,” he said hurriedly and in a whis- 
per, ** but consent, consent! Perhaps that 
will content Sanoa. The end will justify 
the means.” 

She looked at him with scorn, and turned 
away. He caught her hand. 

‘*It is only for your sake,” he said, 
‘** don’t you know, my love, if by my death 
I could transport you into a safe and civil- 
ized land, I would die this moment, and 
die with delight!” 

‘* I believe you,” she said; ‘‘ you are by 
nature kind and chivalrous.” 

He looked up at her with reproach. ‘I 
do not deserve that of you,” he answered. 

She was standing in the moonlight, but 
she drew back and sat down in the 
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shadow, her hands in her lap. After a 
while she spoke. 

‘‘ How much you must love her,” she 
said. 

When he heard this he started. 

‘¢T do,” he replied. 

Then they were silent, and Sanoa still 
slept, and Weber leaned his head where 
Hildegarde’s had been. 

‘* You will never know,” Ralph said, 
moving out of the moonlight into the 
shadow, and sitting close to her. ‘* But 
you won’t care.” 

** I docare,” she repeated, and her voice 
trembled; ‘of course I care, but —O 
Ralph! I feel so dreadfully. I must get 
away!’’ And she wept again. 

He did not attempt to console her; her 
sobs died away, and she sat looking weak 
and hopeless. 

‘* You shall get away,” he said, at last. 
‘**] will take you from here if it costs my 
life.” 

‘* They are so treacherous, Ralph. We 
will wait until morning, then I know help 
will come! ” 

He looked at her long and earnestly. 
‘* Hildegarde,” he said, ‘‘ why do you dis- 
like me so?” 

‘* I do not dislike you.” 

‘* But youdo! You do not know how 
I have watched you. When Sanoa speaks 
to you of marrying that Boston fellow you 
are sometimes confused, sometimes you 
laugh, and sometimes you are angry. 
When he speaks of me you are always 
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angry : 


She said not a word. 

‘** And so I know you hate me.” 

She laughed nervously. ‘*‘ Why shouldn’t 
Ibe angry? You don’t want to marry me.” 

** Hildegarde ! ” 

. ** But you don’t!” 

‘¢ Try me,” he said. 

Then she was again silent. 

‘* Would you?” he asked. She did not 
speak. 

‘** Would you ?” he repeated. 

‘¢ You have never asked me,” she said. 

‘¢ But how many times have I heard you 
refuse ?” 

She looked up athim. Then she turned 
her eyes away. 

‘* Do you think,” she said, ‘* that I could, 
that I would, have told Sanoa that I have 
said ‘ Yes’ to him?” 

‘* But if Z/” he cried, ‘‘ oh, if 7—! 
O Hildegarde! is it possible,— would you 
really? Was it because — would you?” 

Again she turned her head away, but he 
—he jumped up and gave Sanoa a shake 
that made his majesty leap to his feet. 

“Tt is all right— it is all right!” the 
young man cried; ‘* we will go back at 
once. She is going to marry me! It is 
all right! ” 

And then he ran back to Hildegarde, 
and neither of them noticed Weber, who 
had jumped up, and now stood in the pulpit, 
looking as if he were about dismissing the 
meeting with a benediction ; but never did 
a man feel less like it. 


Loutse Stockton. 


MATIN. 


BuiTHELY I ride on my good three-wheel, 
And I sing as I gayly go, 

When the moon burns dim in the western sky, 
And the east is all aglow. 


Turn fleet, my wheel, turn fleet and true, 
And bear me bravely on . 

Through woodland roads, dew-kissed by night, 
To greet the early dawn. 


Ah! fair is the earth at the break of day, 
And swift I speed along, 

While my wheel keeps time to the happy rhyme 
Of my joyous matin song. 


Minna Caroline Smith. 











DOWN THE MERRIMAC. 


T midnight on June 16, the ‘* Pelicans,” birds of well-known strong 
aquatic tastes, were in their first camp on the shores of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, near the mouth of the river of that name. The 
advance-guard had gone on with the canoes earlier in the day, 

while the majority of the club had left Boston in the evening and 
reached camp after a mile-tramp from Weirs. A small shanty, 
formerly used as an ice-house, put a roof over the heads of ten 
homeless ‘‘ Pelicans,” the rest adjourning to-a tent pitched close by. 

The former, after a good deal of wrangling, succeeded in dividing 

the floor-space to suit themselves, and settled down to sleep, though 

the lonesome cry of a whip-poor-will perched on a gable of the 

‘*Queen Anne” annoyed two or three nervous brethren. 

The damp, cool morning gave no hint of the warm day that 
we were to have, and, as the rising sun dispelled the mists, it 
revealed the fair wooded shores of the lake, a prospect of irresistible 
attraction to us who had been stewing in the city. Breakfast was soon despatched, and, 
striking tents, our six canoes were soon afloat, with fifteen ‘‘ Pelicans” for a three days’ 
cruise. ‘Turning to the left, we entered the Winnipiseogee river, and after paddling 

a couple of miles reached a large bay at the foot of which we could see Lake Village. 

Crossing the bay we had a fine view of Belknap mountain on the left. Arriving at 

Lake Village at nine, a carry of a quarter of a mile was made an easy matter by the 

assistance of a number of curious but obliging villagers. They had a frantic desire 

to lift a canoe, and, as the carry was a long one, they were all gratified. Leaving the 
village we crossed another bay and entered the river again, passing under a bridge 
covered with people going to church, who gazed at us curiously, but did not allow 
themselves to forget the day. . The steep green banks of the narrow river were crowded 
with small white houses that gave a charming effect as they were reflected in the water 
below. A slight current gave us some assistance, and we reached Laconia about half- 
past ten, to find the bells ringing and people flocking to church, as we filed through 
the main street of the town with our canoes, and put them in the water near the bridge. 
This carry was quite long and consumed some time ; but at length we were afloat once 
more, and waving our paddles to the mob, slipped away 
down-stream amid charming 
scenes that we could not stop 
to enjoy. At twelve we came 
out in a large bay, and, pad- 
dling about three miles, stopped 
for dinner at a bridge near Bel- 
mont. Passing this after a short 
stesta we found ourselves in the 
last of the chain of lakes, to the 
delight of every one. . The 
wind has been dead against 
us and with no current to 
aid, the paddling has been 
straight and hard. In the river 
again, we forge ahead rapidly 
and arrive at East Tilton, about 
three, making a short carry 


around the ruins of an old . 
**excelsior” mill. Here oc- 
curs the only accident of the 
cruise, —two ‘ Pelicans” up- . 
* setting in a bad piece of quick 


water and being for a few min- 
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utes in real danger. They are, however, 
rescued by comrades in a scow, and spend 
the next hour in wringing out their clothes. 
A little after four we again paddle slowly 
down-stream between two banks wooded 
to the water’s edge, that confine our view 
to the narrow, crooked river. 

The stream is quite shallow here, and 
our blades dig into the sand at every 
stroke. Turning a sharp bend, our little 
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dangerous than they really were ; still they 
were exciting, and it required some skill 
and nerve to keep one’s seat when the 
canoe was coming down-stream like a 
race-horse, plunging through and catching 
the current, seeming eager for another leap. 
It seemed hardly five minutes after leaving 
the bridge when a roar ahead warned us 
that we were approaching the rapids. .\ 
moment later we turned a bend and they 
came in full view, and we paddled ashore 
to deliberate and survey. For a quar- 
ter of a mile the river was churned 
a foaming white by the rocks in its bed 
and along the bank. The current ran 
with such rapidity that, reeling from one 
boulder to another, it formed great whirl- 
pools. Above all was a tremendous roar. 
It did not seem possible for a canoe to 
live in such a savage rush of waters, and 
as the acquaintance of some of us with 
birches was extremely limited, we did not 





UNDER THE TREES. 


fleet passes under a rustic bridge on which 
stand a number of country lads and las- 
sies, who gaze with quite as much aston- 
ishment as did the natives at Laconia. 
Asking the distance to Tilton, we learn 
that it is one and a half miles, and that 
just before reaching the town the river 
contains bad rapids. While these ques- 
tions were put and answered, we drifted 
rapidly, and soon found ourselves in quick 
water. ‘Great boulders, unpleasant things 
to run a birch on, lay in the river, some 
hardly reaching the surface, others show- 
ing their dark, slimy faces just above it. 
The river grew narrow and swift, and we 
seemed fairly to fly along, dodging the 
great rocks and once striking and coming 
within a hair’s breadth of an_ upset. 
Every few hundred yards a sudden depres- 
sion in the river’s bed would cause a 
slight fall of a few feet full of rocks and 
white water. These places looked more 


feel wildly enthusiastic as we gazed at the 
rapids and considered our chances of 
drowning. Eighteen ‘miles of paddling 
and three bad carries had made us desper- 
ate, and it is doubtful if the certainty of a 
capsize would have deterred us from try- 
ing. Paddling quickly into the middle of 
the stream, we followed the black water 
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as closely as __ possible. 
While it lasted it was 
very exciting ; but about all 
one remembers of it ‘is a 
wild whirl and rush of 
water and a frantic attempt 
to keep off from the rocks. 
The passage was finished 
by a jump of some three 
feet, when we glided into 
quiet water, and joined the 
boatsthat hadcome through 
to see the others make the 
attempt. Drifting down- 
stream once more, we take 
our boats from the water 
at the Tilton dam, and, as 
a long carry is necessary 
here, send an envoy to 
secure a team, while we 
rest and afford a treat to 
the Tilton mosquitoes 
(fighting 
weight _ esti- 
mated at sixty 
pounds). In 
half an hour we hear the shrill 
voice of the envoy afar off ex- 
plaining in his blandest tones 
to some one what an easy 
matter it is to drive through 
an almost impassable mass 
of logs, bushes, and swamp- 
grass. The problem of 
loading six canoes and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of bag- 
gage on a single wagon is 
finally solved, and we take 
up our line of march for 
Franklin. 

Twilight had stolen upon 
us before we shook the dust ¢ 
of Tilton from our feet, and 
the three miles seemed much 
nearer five as, tired and 
sleepy, we plunged ahead in 
the dusty road. Perhaps you 
have never walked after 
dark on a country road that 
has just been repaired. Try 
it if you never have, and are desirous of 
experiencing a fit of sea-sickness. At last 
the lights of Franklin appeared in the dis- 
tance, and, reaching the village ahead of 
the rest, your scribe lay down in the road, 
with his back against a fence, and slept the 
sleep of the just. His nap was sweet but 
short, for he was awakened by a kick on 
the tenderest part of his shins, and opened 
his eyes to see the chariot roll slowly by, 
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followed by 


line of ‘* Peli- 
cans.” 

It was nearly 
nine o’clock and 
very dark when we 
reached town, and all 
idea of camping that 
night was given up. 


in a barn, several of 
the boys sneaked off 
* to the hotel while the 
rest of us camped in 
the loft of the barn 
with our knapsacks 
for pillows. A knap- 
sack filled with can- 
ned goods makes a 
pillow that is not exactly downy. Turning 
out at half-past fotir we adjourned to the 
hotel, and, after a good breakfast, embarked 
at half-past six o’clock. 

The water is still fast, and we sweep 
along at a ten-mile rate. At eight we meet 
the waters of the Pemigewasset, the two 
streams here forming the Merrimac. The 
sky is lowering and the air close ; the river 


hurries us along, and for miles the country. 











a straggling 


Stowing our canoes. 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE. 


is very wild and not a house is seen. 
| Passing the birthplace of Daniel 
Webster, we reach Boscawen, where 
we group about a ‘pier of the pictu- 
resque old bridge while our photog- 
rapher levels his camera. The water is 
not so fast, though a powerful current 
greatly aids us. Every few moments a 
smart spatter of rain relieves the intense 
heat that is here reflected from high sandy 
banks. The boats are strung out in a line, 
and, with the red pennant of the ‘ Peli- 
cans”? at bow and stern, make a pretty 
picture. Turning a sharp bend in the 
river, and going through a narrow passage 
to the left of an island, we come out just 
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in time to see the first 
couple plunge over Sew- 
ell’s Falls. There is no 
time to hold back, and we 
shoot ahead and trust to 
luck. The drop is about 
four feet, and, as we go 
down, the stern paddler 
gets a good view of the 
top of his companion’s 
head below him. It is 
an exciting moment as 
we come to the plunge, 
but, digging hard with the 
paddles, we come through 
with nothing worse than 
a wetting. It takes hard 
work to get to the shore 
out of the quick-water 
that seems reluctant to 
lose its grip, but at last a 
landing is made, and, as 
we wait for the two boats 
that have carried around, 
the inevitable photogra- 
pher takes the falls. After 
a short rest we embark, 
and, passing a_ bridge, 
come in sight of some 
rapids that are worse than 
anything we have struck 
as yet. They are nearly 
a mile in length, and in 
places the spray is thrown 
high in air and the water 
is formed into great whirl- 
pools, which would un- 
doubtedly prove fatal to a 
canoe. The attempt is 
finally made by some of 
| the -boats, and, though 
all get through in safety, 
= the canoes are half filled 
| and clothing is thoroughly 
drenched. One thoughtful 
pair make the run clad, 
‘ the one in a felt hat, the 
other in a gauze under- 
vest, carefully putting 
their clothing on top of the luggage where 
it will keep dry. 

It is impossible to put on wet clothing, 
so spreading it out to dry on top of our 
commissary department, we possess our 
souls in patience. One more canoe came 
through the rapids, and we were joined 
by those who carried around. The heat 
was great, and the sun made its appearance 
every now and then, and ourclothing rapidly 
dried. Rounding a point we came upon 
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the Commodore and part- 
ner, in swimming off a 
sandy beach. Stopping 
here, we donned some 
necessary clothing, and 
then continued down the 
river about half a mile, 
stopping under the rail- 
road bridge at East Con- 
cord for dinner. We got 
up the best meal here 
of the entire trip; and, 
after paying our respects 
toit, lay down under the treesand took a nap. 
Some of our number went in bathing, but 
the majority were pleased to get a chance 
to rest. Here the only break in our 
ranks occurred; one of the Pelicans, over- 


come with the heat, was driven to the rail- 
road station by a friendly farmer and took 
the train for home. It was four o’clock when 
the Pelicans were again afloat, and as it 
was evident that we could not possibly reach 


Manchester, we took it easy and paddled 
leisurely along. The current was not 
strong enough to aid us much, and we did 
not reach Concord until shortly before 
sunset. The trees on the banks were cast- 
ing long shadows across the river as we 
slipped under the railroad bridge and 
stopped a few minutes for rest on the 
sandy shore of the western bank. As 
twilight came on, the river was very fine. 
The water was calm and placid; not a 
ripple ruffled its surface. The woods rose 


in dark masses on either 
bank, and in the distance 
blended with the water 
and were lost to the eye 
in one mass. A ruddy 
light, tinging the western 
horizon, was reflected 
weakly in the water. 
Occasionally the scream 
of a nighthawk broke the 
stillness. The silence 


was impressive, nothing 

disturbing it save the dip 
ofthe paddles. These are precious moments. 
Nature seems to be disrobing for the night ; 
we almost hear her footfalls; we nearly 
catch the rustle of her garments ; we wait 
Our revery 


expectant, and hear nothing. 


is broken by a shout; and, looking around 
we discover that we are alone. The other 
canoes are drawn up on the bank at our 
right. and we paddled over to learn that 
we have arrived at Garvin’s Falls. 

The Falls cannot be seen from the river 
in the dusk, and are deceiving and danger- 
ous. We carry our canoes around the gates 
of a sluice-way, and. putting them in the 
sluice. drop down to the mill, a distance 
of a quarter of a mile, where we take out 
once more. It is decided to pass the night 
here, as we have had a hard day’s work, 
and everybody is tired and hungry. It is 
estimated that we have paddled forty-two 
miles since eight o’clock in the morning. 
Preparations are made for supper, which is 
soon despatched. Then a tent is pitched 
in a piece of woods near the mill. Some 
of the boys prefer to sleep in their ham- 
mocks, slung up under the trees. But the 
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A PADDLE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Duke discovers the grand prize in a 
freight-car on a side-track, waiting to be 
loaded with paper from the mill. In this 
car we obtain permission to sleep, and four 
of us soon have our hammocks slung up, 
and are ready to turn in. A dull roar is 
heard, and a sharp whistle warns us of a 
coming train. We rush to the door, and 
see the head-light of the engine shine full 
on the switch connecting our siding with 
the main line. A moment’s suspense, and 
the express thunders by at a terrific speed. 
We are soon in our hammocks, and go to 
sleep almost instantly. I commence to 
dream. The Duke and I are again in the 
Rapids ; now we are enjoying our dinner, 
and again we are drifting quietly with the 
stream. Suddenly there is a shrill whistle, 
and I rush to the door of the car and see 
the head-light of the approaching train. It 
reaches the switch. Great Cesar! They 
are on our track; in an instant there is a 
frightful crash, and I awake in a cold 
sweat, and nearly fall out of my swinging 
bed. Ilie wondering what the motive was 
for my hideous nightmare, when there is a 
clash on top of our car, and presently a 
huge log is thrown inside on to the floor, 
making noise enough to satisfy even the 
fiend who has prepared this entertainment 
for us. Presently a jocose Pelican peers 
in, and with a cheerful smile inquires if 
there isanybody awake. This is too much, 
and a storm of maledictions is hurled at 
the head of the practical joker. He retreats 
jubilant. <A few faint streaks of light tinge 
the eastern sky, and the early morning is raw 


and damp. I climb back into my ham- 
mock and try to woo the drowsy god once 
more ; but the charm is broken. With day- 
light the mosquitoes flock in, and are ram- 
pant. We make desperate efforts to keep 
them off, but, after nearly smothering under 
our blankets, we come to the conclusion 
that discretion is the better part of valor, 
and roll out of our snug quarters. 

The great problem now is breakfast ; this 
is settled by the Duke’s starting off and 
returning in half an hour with a large 
pail of milk and a dozen of eggs. The 
eggs are poached over the Judge’s alcohol 
stove; and with soused mackerel, canned 
tongue, raspberry jam, and home-made 
bread, make a breakfast fit for the gods. 
We linger long over our sumptuous repast, 
but the rest of the Pelicans having dis- 
posed of their meal, we are forced to quit. 
All of the canoes have suffered more or 
less from rapid travelling and rough usage, 
and the Commodore is busy doing the re- 
pairing. This is soon accomplished, and 
we carry our canoes around the mill, and 
put them in the water, and at half-past 
seven bid adieu to Garvin’s Falls. The 
last two days have told on all hands, and 
we do not exert ourselves, but keep well 
together and paddle steadily. The current 
is not strong, the river being too wide to 
give the water much force. The morning 
is pleasant and the landscape is charming. 
The long covered wooden bridge and the 
elm trees are .old friends that we first met 
at Boscawen. The banks are low, with 
an occasional huge sand-mound to break 
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the monotony. About ten o’clock we 
arrive at Hookset, pass under a very pict- 
uresque. old bridge, and land at the left on 
a sandy shore.. There is a carry of half a 
mile around some large mills. N and the 
Judge, the Duke and I, have our ca- 
noes carried around on a team, for the first 
and last time. The rest of the boys are 
used up by the carry. We paddle slowly, 
and enjoy the scenery; the inevitable 
bridge, which has repeated itself so often, 
is passed again, and we hug the left shore 
closely to keep out of the sun. This is the 
warmest day we have had; the heat is in- 
tense. We presently stop, and enjoy a good 
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swim. After resting an hour we proceed 
onour way. We reach Manchester at one 
o’clock, and find the mercury at 98° in 
the shade. It is thought best to stop here, 
so the canoes are stored in the house of the 
Star Boat Club, who are gratefully remem- 
bered for their kindness. We all enjoy an 
excellent dinner, and then take the train 
for Boston. Arrived in town, the Peli- 
cans dig their knapsacks and blankets out 
of a pile of luggage, and, after a hand-shake 
all round, drift quickly away, to meet at 
some future time, and talk over the pleas- 
ures and discomforts of our trip. 


_K. C. Atwood. 
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How would ‘ Tricycles and ‘Triolets” 
do for an alliterative heading to a light 
chapter on out-door poetry? Ever since I 
began to taste Virgil in my school-days I 
have had a special liking for verse smack- 
ing of the woods and fields, the birds, the 
sunshine, and the brooks. A certain pas- 
sage in the Zneid comes into my mind 
now, a strong sketch of a grove of trees, 
with the light playing through the swaying 
foliage with that strangely brilliant effect 
so often observed on bright days in spring 
and summer : — 


— “Tum silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbrA.” 


I do not think that William Morris has 
quite done justice to this beautiful Virgilian 
bit of landscape in his rhymed translation. 
Here is his rendering : — 


— “Lo! the flickering wood above 
And wavering shadow cast adown by darksome hang- 
ing grove.” 





ITI. 


‘* Flickering wood ” is not of subtle sig- 
nificance enough to suggest what is some- 
how conveyed by the original phrase. I 
have seen the sunlight and a breeze playing 
at once through the bright-green top of a 
tall tree when the sudden thrills, so to 
speak, of golden fire, leaping among the 
swaying foliage, were like flashes of rare 
thought shot swiftly through the brain of 
some grand genius. 

Although I have hinted at the triolet, I 
shall not speak of that, or indeed of any 
other purely conventional form of verse, 
saving the mere observation that nothing 
of the kind, from the sonnet to the rondel. 
is suited to the freshness and freedom of 
out-door life. The over-racy honey of the 
bumble-bee, little suited as it is to the 
table of the epicure, has such flavor as 
ought to mark the songs of the sylvan poet. 
I am in hopes that. in our country a school 
of young singers will soon appear, widely 
different from that now forming in England, 
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and also unlike the jeune école of France. 
Why should we as a people foster, or even 
countenance, forms of poetical affectation 
worn out and flung aside by the Old World 
some hundreds of years ago? 

Our venerable Walt Whitman may have 
pushed at times too far in the other direc- 
tion, but he has caught the spirit of freedom 
and has dashed his unkempt songs with a 
dew as American as that of Helicon was 
Greek. It is a broad, out-door sense in 
which one enjoys some of his breezy 
verses : — 


“T think I have blown with you, O winds; 
O waters, I have fingered every shore with you.” 


It is indeed a pleasing thing to idly blow 
with the wind, or to blow with the wind 
for a purpose ; and what is more recreating 
than to finger sweet shores with the water? 
A canoe, if but a pirogue, and a shore to 
finger, if only the bank of a rivulet, can 
give delight of no uncertain sort to a healthy 
soul. 

A Western poet, Ben Parker, has em- 
bodied in a simple stanza a good idea of 
that freshness which lingers in the memory 
after one has been driven by the pressure 
of worldly cares out of the redolent ways of 
nature :— 


‘*O morning when the days are long, 
And youth and innocence are wed, 
And every grove is full of song, 
And every pathway void of dread; 
Who rightly sings its rightful praise 
Or rightly dreams it o’er again, 
When cold and narrow are the days, 
And shrunken all the hopes of men, — 
He shall re-waken with his song 
The morning when the days were long.” 


The old English poet, Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, took a gloomier view :— 


‘* Let us use it while we may 
Snatch those joys that haste away! 
Earth her winter coat may cast, 
And renew her beauty past : 
But, our winter come in vain 
We solicit spring again; 
And when our furrows snow shall cover 
Love may return, but never lover.” 


There was a philosopher for you; but 
here comes one of our young American 
poets with a fancy that finds pretty and apt 
comparisons wherever it skips. Sings 
Edgar Fawcett : — 


“If trees are Nature’s thoughts or dreams, 
And witness how her great heart yearns, 
Then she has only shown, it seems, 
Her lightest fantasies in ferns.” 


It is quite surprising, when one comes 
to look, how chary our later poets are of 
using the dew for dampening their ma- 
terials; they seem to prefer lamp-oil. It 
may be, after all, that lamp-oil is the better 
medium, but just now I am writing from 
the saddle of a tricycle with the spell of all 
out-doors upon me. 

How precious is the pleasure now-a-days 
of coming upon a really good stanza of 
verse, one that breaks open, so to speak, 
like a fragrant bud, and distils into one’s 
mind the quintessence of genuine origi- 
nality! I do not speak of such originality 
as Poe’s or Baudelaire’s or Rossetti’s, but 
such as Swinburne has shown in a choice 
few of his simpler lyrics, where he has 
forgotten himself,— for Swinburne is a 
master when French and Greek influences 
do not master him. His music is haunting, 
and there are, scattered through his poems, 
pictures sketched from nature with a hand 
as free and firm as Shakespeare’s :— 


** Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 


It is not hard to find good out-door 
oetry if we go back to the beginning of 
English verse. Chaucer, with the lan- 
guage fresh in his hands, so to speak, 
coined his phrases with a pen dipped in 
dew. See how he begins his prologue : — 


“ When that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathud every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour.” 


From Chaucer’s day down to this no 
poet, save Chaucer himself, has written 
four lines so full of the subtle flavor of 
Spring as these. I must add another 
stanza : — 


“ And the river that I sat upon, 
It made such a noise as it ron, 
Accordant with the birdes armony, 
Methought it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any mon.” 


Indeed, Chaucer is one of the few poets 
who are good companions in the open air. 
It is like a luncheon of fruit and nuts and 
choice 6ld wine, — reading the ** Canterbury 
Tales” under a plane-tree by the brook- 
side. 


“ And he himself as swete as is the roote 
Of lokorys, or eny cetewale.” 


— ‘‘ Sweete as bragat is or meth, 
Or hoord of apples layd in hay or heth.” 


“ The hoote somer had maad his hew al brown, 
And certainly he was a good felawe.” 
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Chaucer saw nature with frank, wide- 
open eyes, albeit he never forgot to be a 
scholar, as the times went. 

«* And in a launde, upon a hill of floures, 

Was set this noble goddesse Nature, 


Of branches were her halles and her boures, 
Ywrought, after her craft and her mesure.” 


‘* To do Nature honour and plesaunce ” 
was so good, in the eyes of the old poet, 
that he did not nicely weigh the manner 
of the doing, viewed from the stand-point 
of our latter-day versifiers, but he let in 
the crispness of morning and the pungency 
of spring buds in lieu of these refinements 
of versification, now so highly prized. 
His knightly spirit and his courtly instincts 
could not repress his abounding love for 
the singing-birds, the breezy fields, and the 
wayside brooks. He was artist enough to 
know the value of words and the suggestive 
force of the more elusive elements of na- 
ture :— 


“Verse, a breeze ‘mid blossoms Straying,” 


as Coleridge expresses it, was Chaucer’s 
verse in a large degree. His was a far- 
adis parfumé, of a kind quite different 
from the hot-house paradise of our modern 
poetry, whose odors are of ?’hucle de coco, 
du musc et du goudron so liked by Bau- 
delaire and his admirers. 

Emerson’s poems are good to have in 
one’s tricycle-pouch. I wish I could say 
as much for those of Matthew Arnold. 
Nothing can be finer than the tonic raw 
sweetness of some of Emerson’s verses 
when read in the solitude of the woods; 
and no doubt this unstrained American 
honey is too rich (as is the pulp of our 


papaws) for the over-delicate English 
palate. I am afraid that Mr. Arnold 


would find fault even with the flavor of 
sassafras tea or rhubarb pies! It is one of 
Emerson’s qualities, sharply observable, 
that, whatever may be his technical short- 
coming, his thoughts are so phrased in his 
poems as to give them a smack of the clean, 
the home-brewed, the genuine. A cup of 
sweet-apple cider, with its honest bouquet 
and non-intoxicating effect, is not a whit 
more grateful than some of his wood-notes. 
He had the nerve to preserve the aroma of 
a thought, even at the expense of a false 
rhyme or a halting verse. He left some 
seeds and floating bits of apple-rind in his 
cider. As we slowly imbibe his precious 
meanings we are ready to quote him : — 


“1, drinking this, 
Shall hear far Chaos talk with me;” 
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and we fall into a state of mind that melts 


* Solid nature to a dream.” 


Let some flying tourist stop for a mo- 
ment on a breezy hill-top, as I did lately, 
and read this : — 

‘*T hung my verses in the wind; 

Time and tide their faults may find : 


All were winnowed through and through; 
Five lines lasted sound and true. 


Or this : — 


— ‘“* The bell of beetle and of bee 
Knell their melodious memory ;” 


and he will feel a new consciousness of 


how Nature 
** Rounds with rhyme her every rune.” 


Scattered all through Emerson’s poems 
are thoughts that cut into Nature and tap 
her sweetest and most hidden veins. 

It is remarkable that no Southern poet 
has arisen to give us the wood-notes of the 
land of the magnolia and the orange. Some 
of Sydney Lanier’s verses, it is true, are 
dashed with the fervid colors of the semi- 
tropic, but he did not live to do his best, 
and his ill-health no doubt interfered with 
his out-door studies. His ** Marsh Hymns” 
are lofty, fragmentary nature-songs, and I 
have no doubt that when his poems appear 
in book-form, as they soon will, it will be 
seen that his death was a sad thing for 
those who like genuine poetry. Still the 
fact remains that we have no poet who 
gives us the warm, odorous, fruitful South 
in rhythm and rhyme slumbrous as_ her 
sunshine and electrifying as her breezes. 
Indeed, no poet, of whatever country, has 
ever found the way to an expression of 
tropical out-door life. Of course I do 
not speak of mere descriptive verse, which 
is the lowest order of poetry. A Southern 
Emerson would not be content with mere 
adjectives of color and form ; he would go 
about like a bumble-bee, extracting from 
nature such sweets as might be found racy 
of the soil. He would be a mole among 
the juicy roots of plants, a butterfly among 
the flowers. He would cut into the sap- 
veins of the trees; he would peel the 
fragrant barks. His poems would not be 
composed of these things, nor principally 
of them, but their flavor would come out 
of them, and out of the sunshine and the 
lazy summer winds. 


Who knows but that the invention of 


the wheel, this charming instrument of 
self-propulsion, is to work a new element 
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into our literature— not merely the wheel 
clement, but the provincial element, — an 
element which seems to have almost dis- 
appeared from the poetry and fiction made 
in the great literary centres of New York, 
London and Paris. I have felt, while en- 
joying short leisurely tours on the tricycle, 
that all the bright young cyclists of our 
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country are certainly in the best way of 
gathering that knowledge which fully com- 
plements the lore of the books. ~ Surely it 
is given to him. who knows Nature and 
loves her, to speak : 


“ As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew.” 


Maurice Thompson. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A MODEL YACHT. 


To construct a model, or toy, yacht, get 
out a block of clear white pine, about 
twenty-five inches long and nine inches 
wide, three inches deep at the forward end 
and four at the after end. Bore a rudder- 
hole three-eighths of an inch and about three 
and one-half inches from the after end ; let 
it be at right angles to the base-line or keel. 
Run a saw through the stern towards the 
rudder-hole, taking out a piece about half 
the depth at the rudder-hole. 

From a sheet of heavy paper cut out the 
shape of the deck ; let it taper off to about 
half the extreme beam at the after end; 
grub out the sheer about one and one-fourth 
inch; draw a centre line on the upper 
side of the block, as well as one for the 
centre of the keel. Double the paper and 
apply it to the deck centre line and mark 
the shape of the deck on the block. Dig 
out about two-thirds of the wood, leaving 
some wood round the rudder-hole, so that 
when the time comes for fastening the 
deck, some putty being applied around the 
hole, no water can get in; this is essential. 
Leave at least a half-inch of wood at the 
bottom, and be sure not to take out too 
much. To do this requires experience, a 
couple of sharp gouges and a mallet, with 
plenty of strength. 

With a very sharp hatchet cut off the 
bulk of the spare wood on the outside of the 
block. Having thus roughed out the model, 
which can be more easily done by an ex- 
perienced hand than described, with a 
sharp drawing-knife, a spokeshave, and a 
sharp broad chisel, finish up the desired 
shape, taking care to leave at least half an 
inch of wood. 

Now for the proof of the correctness of 
the model. To do this mark off on the 
keel or base-line and on the gunwale sec- 
tions about three inches apart. The mid- 


ship section should be about half-way 
from the bow to the after end, and here 
the body should be the fullest section of 
all. Take a piece of card-board and cut 
out to suit your fancy the shape of the 
midship section. It should have about an 
inch of ** dead rise”’ at half breadth, called 
‘+ half-floor,” and should be rounded up to 
the gunwale. Apply this to the midship 
mark, and shave off the wood until the 
card-board fits nicely; now reverse the 
card-board, and apply it to the other side, 
and shave down until it fits. Go on apply- 
ing the card-board to all the marks, shaping 
each section to suit the eye, and conforming 
to the starting-point or midship section. 


It will be readily seen that if this 
be well done the two sides will be 
alike. Procure a deck-piece of white- 


wood one-fourth inch thick; lay it on the 
gunwales and clamp it down. I do this 
by taking a piece of strong wood, an inch 
or two longer than the extreme beam ; tie 
to one end a strong line and pass it across 
the deck, force it down by repeated turns 
of the line and a good deal of muscle until 
it almost comes down to its place ; then in- 
sert a wedge under the stick and wedge up 
until the deck fits close to the gunwales. 
Chisel off most of the spare wood. Insert 
screws, say six on each side, to hold the 
deck in place; remove the clamp; shave 
off with the spokeshave all extra wood 
until you have a complete fit. With a bit 
somewhat smaller than the rudder-hole, 
bore through the deck. Suppose that we 
are constructing a sloop, — draw a deck- 
line from the centre of the rudder-hole to 
the centre of the bow; measure off say 
one-third of the whole length of this line 
from the bow, and call it the place for the 
mast ; bore the mast-hole with a five-eighth 
bit. 
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Take a stick and put a screw into the 
butt end; cut off the head and give it a 
sharp point; insert it into the mast-hole 
and regulate the rake, etc., by the eye; it 
should stand plumb with the water-line ; 
force the stick down so as to make a dis- 
tinct mark. Apply the clamp and remove 
the screw. The deck being off, bore a hole 
about half an inch deep for the step of the 
mast. Now replace the deck, taking care 
to first fit to it a pair of bitts and some 
leaders, or ‘‘ loggerheads,” with holes 
through them for the halyards, and place 
some putty around the rudder hole. Add 
sufficient screws and brads to fasten the 
deck securely, and do not forget to put 
four screws around the rudder-hole, to pre- 
vent the water entering. Get out a stem- 
piece by cutting out the desired shape 
from card-board, and apply this to a piece 
of hackmatack, or other tough wood, until 
it fits the bow. Ifyou havea turning-lathe 
and small bits, bore the holes for fastening 
the stem, or ‘‘ cut-water,” and leave it until 
the leaden keel is fastened on; this part 
of the construction is very important. A 
sloop of twenty-five inches will require 
about five pounds of best soft lead. 

I generally make a mould of some wood 
like cherry or black walnut as near the 
shape of the keel wanted as possible, say 
twenty-two inches long by three-eighths 
thick at one edge, and one-fourth at the 
other ; the after end should be one and one- 
half inch deep, and the forward end 
about five-eighths inch; melt some best 
soft lead and fill the mould. When cool, 
plane it down smooth. I should have 
added that there have been three or four 
holes bored through the centre line into 
the hold, leaving from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch of wood. Apply the 
keel and mark on it the exact place of the 
centre screw-hole. Borea hole in the keel 
with the lathe to suit such screws as have 
been chosen to fasten it on, place the keel 
and insert the screw; mark on the keel 
where the other screws are to go; remove 
the keel and bore the holes. Before fasten- 
ing on the keel, saw out of the ends a 
piece, leaving projections about one inch 
and a half in length; bore holes through 
these projections, and countersink the lead 
so that the heads of the screws shall be 
flush. Being now ready to fasten on the 


keel, apply the screws from the inside, ex- 
cepting one at each end for the projections, 
which must be put on from the outside. 
The keel being firmly attached, the next 
step is to try the trim by putting the boat 
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into the bath-tub, if she sit right, all’s 
well; if not, add pieces of lead inside 
until the trim is right, the boat drawing 
about three inches aft and one and one- 
half forward. Fasten on the cut-water, 
and finish off the forward end of the keel 
‘*ship-shape and Bristol fashion.” Now 
get out the rudder of hard wood; put on a 
piece of hard wood to the extreme end of 
the model for a rudder-post. If we fit the 
rudder to the pine it does not make a good 
finish, and when the boat is put afloat, the 
pine swells and the rudder works hard or 
completely chokes, hence the necessity for 
the hard-wood stern or rudder-post, which 
must be hollo wed out to fit the rounded 
front of the rudder. Having fitted the 
rudder, leaving about three-quarters of an 
inch above deck, make the tiller of hard 
wood and fit it to the rudder-head by a 
copper band, through which and the rud- 
der-head a small hole must be bored to 
keep the tiller firmly in place. The rudder 
and tiller being done, a piece of hard 
wood must be got out to fill the gap, 
sawed out of the keel, and it must have a 
projection beyond the rudder-post into 
which the rudder is to be stepped by 
means of a pintle inserted in the heel of 
the rudder. The heel-piece being ready, as 
well as the rudder and the tiller, put them 
aside until we lay a covering board. This is 
done by cutting out the shape of the for- 
ward end, say half the length of the gun- 
wale, in card-board, and from white-wood 
saw out the same. The forward end 
should be one-half an inch, and the after 
end one-fourth inch thick. Before fastening 
on the two forward pieces of ‘* covering 
board or planksheer,” mark where the fast- 
enings of the deck come, so as not to have 
the fastenings interfere with each other. 
Before fastening down, the hawse-hole 
must be cut, as it is difficult to bore them 
after the planksheer is fastened. The after- 
piece should terminate a little abaft the 
rudder-hole; from there aft a rounded 
piece must be fitted, leaving a space of 
about an inch abaft it; this gives an oppor- 
tunity for a light stern. The finish of the 
stern is a matter of taste; the simplest is a 
round or elliptic stern. 

The planksheer being done, we may 
ship the rudder, the tiller, and the heel- 
piece which supports the rudder. By the 
help of much elbow-grease and sand- 
paper, and fine rasps, we smooth all off, 
nicely, and turn our attention to the mast- 
ing and rigging. All spars should be made 
of a yellow-wood recently discovered by 
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me. It is a sort of bastard boxwood, very 
free from knots and shakes, and does not 
change colorascherrywood does. The mast 
should be eleven-sixteenths of an inch at 
the deck and three-eighths at the upper end ; 
let it be long enough to answer for a top- 
mast, which is much stronger than to have 
top-mast, cap, etc. Let the mast be thirty- 
two inches, and fit to it a brass cross-tree 
about eight inches from the end. The 
boom should be about twenty-four inches 
long and half inch in diameter in the place 
where the main sheet-block comes, say 
two inches from the stern or taffrail. 
Tt should be got out square, taper off to 
about five-sixteenths inch at the inner end, 
and to three-eighths at the outer end. 
Take off three of the corners and round off 
well, leaving the other to be bored through 
to bend the foot of the main-sail; this is 
simpler than a batten or a rod. The gaff 
should be about half the length of the boom, 
and made like it, for bending the head of 
the sail; before shipping the mast and 
boom, we must put on about twelve nice 
brass rings for hoops, and attach the blocks 
for the peak and throat halyards; also, a 
main-sheet block to the boom and a horse- 
iron and travelling block to the deck. 

The bowsprit should be about eighteen 
inches long, four of which inside and 
screwed down firmly. Before putting it in 
place, bore holes for the forestay and top- 
mast stay, the first about two inches from 
the end, the other near the end; put a pin 
through just inside each hole so that the 
wire stays shall not cut into the wood ; 
also put pins through just forward of the 
last, leaving them projecting about one-six- 
teenth of an inch; these are for a place of 
support for the ‘‘bobstays” and guys. 
Having everything ready to place the rig- 
ging, get some malleable brass or copper 
wire, and, by bending the ends and twisting 
eyes in the same, they will be ready to set 
up to staples driven into the plankshare ; 
before receiving the stays we must make a 
lot of ‘*hanks” or rings for bending the 
jib and the jib top-sail. To do this take 
some small wire, cut it in lengths of one 
inch, bend these over some round tool and 
with the hand-nippers twist the ends to- 
gether and cut off the surplus. 


If you want something better and choose : 


to pay for it, buy rings of three-sixteenth 
diameter of the fishing tackle dealers. Set 
up the rigging with strong waxed silk 
thread, put near the bar two catheads, set 
up the bowsprit shrouds to these, and the 
bobstays to holes through the stem-piece. 


There should be one-top-mast shroud com- 
ing down through the end of the cross-tree 
and one backstay setting up abaft it. The 
main-boom is fastened to the mast by an 
eye-bolt formed of a large pin which passes 
through the eye in the end of the boom, and 
this forms a good substitute for the usual 
‘* gooseneck.” To fix the eye in the end 
of the boom, we first put on a ** woolding ” 
of fine wire to keep the boom from being 
split; get out a brass eye-bolt, bore a hole 
in the end of the boom and drive the bolt 
firmly jn. Now we are supposed to be 
ready to cut out the sails. Get some strong 
paper, and after putting the boom in place 
cut out the main-sail to fit the place ; do 
the same with the jib, jib top-sail and gaff 
top-sail. Take some of the finest un- 
bleached cotton cloth, cut out the sails by 
the paper patterns. Having tried them on 
to see that they fit approximately. mark off 
the cloths to represent the seams in the 
sails ; these should be double pencil lines 
for guides to the stitcher. When stitched, 
try on the sails again, and see that they fit 
accurately ; return them to the stitcher to 
be hemmed, inserting in the leech of the 
main-sail a small string for the purpose of 
taking up any extraslack. The sails being 
done the ‘* bending ” of them may be left 
to the imagination of the nautical student, 
as also the various cleets and cavils for be- 
laying the ropes. If the boat is to have a 
‘** cockpit” the saw-mill must be resorted 
to to get it out frora a piece of close-grained 
wood, like beech or hickory. The jib 
should be arranged to work on a rod or 
‘* traveller,” so that in tacking the jib takes 
care of itself. For the sake of simplicity I 
have given up fitting reefs to my sails. My 
anchors and cables and my compasses are 
imported from London, and my flags are 
the work of kind ladies. All else, including 
the troublesome blocks, is the work of my 
hands, except the painting. 

Boats for the yaclits are made of the 
yellow-wood called bastard-box. Get out 
a block six or eight inches long by one 
and one-half inch wide and three-fourths 
of an inch to one inch deep. Mark a 
centre line on it and cut out the general 
shape, just as in the case of the yacht’s 
deck ; dig out and shape pretty much as 
in the yacht. Prepare a thin slab and fit it 
to the inside, say one-fourth of an inch below 
the gunwale. Mark on it in pencil the 
position of the thwarts and ** stern-sheets ;” 
with a sharp gouge and knife cut out the 
wood between the thwarts and in the stern- 
sheets ; cut notches along the upper edge. 





say five or six on each side; apply the 
wood to the boat and peg it in by boring 
holes where the notches come and insert 
hard-wood pegs. This, like many of the 
details, can be better done by an expert 
than described by me. The naval con- 
structor should have two gouges, two 
chisels, two screw-drivers, one sharp 
hatchet, one handsaw, one joiner’s saw, 
one drawing-knife, one spokeshave, sev- 
eral gimlets, centre-bit stock and _ tools, 
one plane, two hammers, one hand-wrench, 
one nipper, for cutting wire ; an assartment 
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of wire, sand-paper, and drills for the 
lathe. Thus equipped, the only thing want- 
ing will be knowledge to make the most 
of the tools and save cutting the fingers ; 
and this can only be arrived at by actual 
experience. I have been working on 
boats for many years and yet learn some- 
thing every day. 

Up to this time I can count up one hun- 
dred and ten yachts made for good boys. 
I am making one now for the grandson of 
a cousin for whom I made a yacht fifty 
years ago. 


R. B. Forbes. 


BY WHEEL TO THE HUB. 


I. 


Hap you happened on the eight o’clock 
train for New Haven one Wednesday 
evening last June, and taken a friendly 
cigar to pacify your mind, you would have 
discovered in the front part of the car three 
young men, each in a comfortable though 
somewhat ungraceful attitude, dressed in 
Norfolk jackets and knickerbockers; and 
had you listened to their conversation you 
would have found the key-note to be ‘*bi- 
cycle trip.” The chord was in a major 
key, judging from their countenances, but 
every now and then one of the party would 
peer out of the window, against whose 
pane the storm beat a nervous tattoo, 
and immediately you heard a diminished 
seventh, and by degrees a modulation cul- 
minating in a minor andante movement. 

The mystery of all this is not particu- 
larly occult. These three individuals were 
bicyclers; they had left New York for 
New Haven, where they intended to spend 
the night, and on the next morning to set 
out for a tour which should have for its 
termination the Hub of this terrestrial 
ball. 

When this trip was first put into the pot 
of possibility there were seven persons pok- 
ing the sanguinary fire, about which they 
were grouped, day after day, in one of 
the lecture-rooms of Columbia College. 
Two had no machines; three could not 
ride, — these included the wheelless; of 
the remaining four, one had three machines, 
thus completing an outfit. 

At first it was proposed to ride from 


New York to Boston; but when the time 
came this scheme was found to include 
only three of the party, one having pre- 
ceded them to New Haven, another called 
to Hartford on business, the remaining two 
having withdrawn for various reasons. It 
was eleven o’clock when the trio reached 
New Haven, — eleven o’clock, and still the 
stars were hiding behind the gray curtains 
of the sky. The situation presented a de- 
pressing aspect. The most comforting 
words concerning the probabilities were 
comfortless and unfriendly, for to all our 
questions — sent out like the dove from the 
ark in search of an olive branch of hope — 
there came only one reply, to the effect 
that there was every prospect of a long, 
settled rain. 

If you are anxious to experience a genuine 
disappointment I will prescribe one for 
you: Set your heart, when the weather 
is heavenly, on a bicycle tour ; spend three 
hours in chasing a wheel around a room 
where the thermometer registers 80°; take 
four days of rough country road-riding as 
a matter of training; then, just when you 
have learned to hold your steed, and have 
expended sundry dollars for a wheel and 
the appurtenances thereto, start on the 
pictured picnic in a driving, disagreeable 
drizzle. 

Emotions on such occasions are not 
necessarily noble and grand. One is 
chiefly affected by the depressing con- 
sciousness that somehow he has been made 
a fool of. 

It was No. 4 who met us at the depot, 
armed with an umbrella. 




















BY 
*¢ Delightful weather for wheeling, this !” 
he exclaimed, sententiously. 

‘¢ Bad weather for New Haven, though,” 
replied the Inebriate. 

‘* That’s witty, no doubt, but not very 
wise,” remarked the Abbreviated. 

‘* Weatherwise. but not otherwise,” 
gasped the Inebriate. 

Hereupon the procession moved with 
funereal stateliness to the hotel, — Veracity 
first on wheel, followed by Sprite, the Ine- 
briate, and No. 4 on foot. 

These respectable people had attained 
their titles only by dint of personal peculi- 
arities. For instance, the Inebriate — an 
entirely honorable person, having neither 
an unsteady hand nor a beacon-like nose — 
was a gentleman whose charm of char- 
acter was surpassed only by an unquench- 
able thirst, which he averred had been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. It was evident that he was the one 
of all this family whose parching lips were 
to be kept moist. He drank always, and 
always the same thing— straight — water. 

Dear Sprite! I must speak of him 
with respectful deference — he’s a married 
man —was not so very short, but the 
others were taller. Providence having 
seen fit to make him just so tall, gave him 
a generous crop of hair of the Skeneateles 
tint to make up for the glory lost in stature. 
If you don’t grasp this new color at once, 
it may be elucidated by the remark that 
Skeneateles is next to Auburn. 

Veracity was the loquacious gentleman, 
whose remarks kept one continually re- 
minded that his name was a misnomer. 
It was upon his remark, that * it will rain 
at least ten days,” that the party agreed to 
start the next morning, taking it to proph- 
esy ‘* fair weather.” 

No. 4 sought shelter elsewhere than 
the hotel. He represented the indepen- 
dent party. Of him we shall speak when 
the wheel has once begun roliing along. 


Il. 
‘* For the weather, it is clearing . . . . 
Then is the time for disappearing, 
Take a header, and down you go!” 
—Bocaccio 


THURSDAY morning showed a most mel- 
ancholy face, and ours were but reflec- 
tions. 

One or two friendly fellow-wheelmen had 
found us out, and strayed in to soothe our 
anxious hearts with the information that 
‘**the road from here to Meriden is pretty 
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bad”; but they were exceedingly civil, 
and promised us escorts if we would but 
wait over another day. We learned, after 
a little, that ‘* pretty,” when qualifying 
‘* bad,” signified the word which the Pina- 
foric-captain would not use. 

The Sprite spent the morning in shop- 
ping and vanquishing Veracity on the 
billiard-cloth. His appearance under the 
burden of many parcels provoked his crest- 
fallen victim to indulge his satirical propen- 
sity in the remark that he made a ** first- 
class peddler ;”” whereupon he replied, with 
great seriousness, that he was already 
aware of the fact, and only languished to 
prove it in the saddle. It has been deemed 
wise to make a record of this magnificent 
specimen of verbal brilliancy, that less in- 
telligent wheelmen may commit it to mem- 
ory, and keep it against a rainy day to make 
their chilled hearts warm with merriment. 

Noon was clearer, and one o’clock found 
us on the wheel. So did a good-natured 
bicycling physician. He rode with us 
about five miles out, and gave us ample 
instruction concerning roads. Us— three. 
No. 4 could not be prevailed upon to start 
in a mist; so he was missed. 

Readers acquainted with good literature 
will at once know the distance from New 
Haven to Meriden when we tell them that 
it is the same as that from Tweedle-dee to 
Tweedle-dum. However, it is our opinion 
that the roads are much poorer. We are, 
perhaps, the most rapid riders of the bicycle 
in this country, and it took us from two until 
seven o’clock to do eighteen miles. Imagine 
the roads! Where there was no mud, there 
was sand; and where there was no sand 
there were stones of dimensions gigantic. 
It was mostly sand, of a depth varying from 
two to four inches. Now, the only thing 
which can be said for sand is that it is 
friendly, and always meets you half way. 
Bicyclers, however, object to being met by 
the elements, even when friendly, when 
they have another destination in view. 

The ever-active Sprite seemed to revel 
in the sand. This may be accounted for 
by his sandy complexion; what falls he 
got were over the wheel, and generally 
about fifteen feet in advance of it; but he 
never received a scratch. He was, in- 
deed, a first-class peddler. 

When we write this first day’s record as 
eighteen miles in five hours, we wish it 
distinctly borne in mind that thirty minutes 
of this time was ** lost on account of the 
Inebriate’s thirst,” and ninety minutes 
more were spent in devotion to the festive 
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pipe and Havana. It was to Veracity 
that this delay was due, for, although it 
argues ill for the others’ strength of char- 
acter, it was always at his suggestion that 
a dismount was made and the pipés resur- 
rected from the ** multum in parvos.”’ 

A few miles beyond Chester, whose 
chief glory is a military school, one of these 
dismounts was made. The wheels were 
stacked, and we sat perched upon a fence, 
under a friendly old hemlock, blowing 
clouds of blue smoke into the fresh air. 
Behind us, some little distance, stood a 
comfortable-looking farm-house, on whose 
piazza were languishing two individuals, 
feminine and frivolous. The Inebriate is 
very coy, and on this occasion actually had 
the audacity to take out his handkerchief 
and make himself comfortable by drying 
his damp forehead. It was a white one, 
too; but the dear little unsophisticated 
souls mistook the operation as a preparation 
for siege, and hastened in-doors to sum- 
mon ‘* Jawn.” In the meantime Veracity 
was urging the Inebriate to apologize. 
‘¢ Jawn” appeared at once, the image of 
wrath, and a specimen of mankind of the 
malarial type, with a face so long withheld 
from the barber as to resemble a printer’s 
pi of punctuations. The Sprite remarked 
that he looked as if he had been blown out 
of a wheat-field. ‘* Jawn” advanced to 
the steps of the piazza, and raising his 
voice unto heaven cried out, with ven- 
geance and irony :— 

‘¢Hi, thar, now; nowhi! You fellers 
better git alawng outer that, er I'll put 
some buckshot inter yer!” 

A general inquiry among us then ensued 
as to whether we had not better wazve the 
** bloody shirt.” It was decided unani- 
mously in the affirmative; so we bowed 
politely to this wild ass of the desert, and 
remounted our steeds. The rest of the 
journey to Meriden, barring the condition 
of the roads, was delightful. Now, a quiet 
spin in single file along a side-path, shel- 
tered from the sun by thick foliage, with 
every once in a while an opening through 
which we caught glimpses of hills and 
valleys which distance painted a soft blue ; 
and now, a coast down a tortuous hill, at 
whose base there were three inches of sand, 
for a half mile or so. As the sun dropped 


down behind the western horizon, the odors 
of the foliage and flowers seemed to grow 
more pungent, and the colors in nature 
more subdued and deeper; the babble of 
the brooks was more musical, as if by lis- 
tening to the birds all day they had learned 
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new tunes and cadences. And just as we 
reached the city the stars were beginning 
to blossom in the sky, whose deep blue was 
in strong contrast with its countenance the 
previous night. A good bath, a good 
supper, and a good night, and the first 
day’s journey was over. 


Ill. 
“‘Nature loves the number five.” — Emerson. 


No. 4 beamed upon us early the next 
morning, anxious to make the start, and 
full of glee that he should have escaped the 
previous day’s journey. The general 
condition of the roads had improved by 
the morning sun; and at ten o'clock, 
when we slipped noiselessly out of the 
busy little manufacturing city, we found 
that by resting every five or six miles for 
an hour or so, we could make the succeed- 
ing five or six in about the same time. 
This statement is paradoxical, but true. 

A guide to amateur wheelmen is not 
what we are aiming at in this article ; other- 
wise we should embellish our remarks by 
numerous little maps; and having read 
other people’s diaries, as well as our own, 
we have decided not to chronicle each par- 
ticular episode. We might, for example, 
indulge in something like this : — 

10.30 A.M. Left Meriden. Hot. Gone 
five miles. Stop for drink. Smoking. 
No. 4 succumbs toa pipe. The Inebri- 
ate shows an aversion for sitting down 
promiscuously. Veracity bets two to one 
with Sprite that the next five miles will 
be made in twenty minutes, etc., etc. 

11.30. Started again. Saw a cow. 

We hesitate to continue this for many 
reasons, the principal one being that we 
desire to be remembered pleasantly by the 
well-treated reader. 

Suffice to say, Hartford was taken on 
the afternoon of June 13, 1884. To ac- 
complish this the Inebriate had stowed 
away twenty-nine glasses of water and six 
of milk; the Sprite had stopped seven 
times and eaten food; No. 4 had used 
bad language once; and Veracity had 


‘not uttered the truth at all. 


Goggles — he’s No. 5 — was seen from 
afar, looming up like a twin lighthouse. 
His smile was expansive. We approved 
of smiles; we approved of Goggles. He 
was the great originator of this trip, 
and should have been mentioned before, 
had he not comported himself as has 
been told ; we accounted for this freak by 
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the fact that he was of a marriageable age. 
We were sure of our conjectures when we 
found him near a ‘* sweet face at the win- 
dow,” who kept taking hold of his name 
by the handle. His name had several. 
‘*Q. X. V. Goggles.” She called him 
*¢ Qurious !” 

Goggles suggested the advisability of 
making a very early start ; he italicized the 
adverb by a ghostly, gutteral piece of stage 
whisper he picked up somewhere. No. 
4, without consulting anybody, said that 
it was unanimously agreed upon. The 
information, when received by the Inebri- 
ate, was so startling that he slept in his 
clothes, that he might be ready in the 
morning. Veracity and the Sprite awoke 
at seven, and administered brandy to the 
Inebriate, who was suffering with weak- 
ness from loss of sleep. No. 4 growled 
over the audacity shown in waking him at 
eight ; and finally, Goggles, who had de- 
creed the sunrise start, showed up at pre- 
cisely a quarter past ten. He had a port- 
folio and knapsack, and _travelling-bag 
hung on his back ; an overcoat and pair of 
shoes tied on his handle-bars, and a patent 
rubber-cloth tent folded neatly, and fast- 
ened to the backbone of his wheel. We 
did not chide him for tardiness. We un- 
derstood why. 

Getting off at half-past ten, we found 
roads which were actually good; so good 
that the Sprite thought we were very likely 
going in the wrong direction. But no; 
we were at last to be indulged a little. 
The wheels ran smoothly, and so did the 
perspiration. The last two miles was a 
lightning coast. Veracity first, followed 
by Goggles and the Inebriate; the others 
were somewhere behind, and managed to 
reach the hotel a few minutes later. 

Sunday dawned. The Sprite and No. 
4 persisted in going to Worcester by rail 
that night. So off they went; and this 
is the last we saw of them until we reached 
Boston; however we did hear of them. 

Nine o’clock, Monday morning, we were 
in the saddle and on the go,—up State 
street, past the Arsenal, and so on out 
on the turnpike. We had agreed that 
Massachusetts roads were going to be 
good; we had been told so by every- 
body from that Commonwealth. Shade 
of Ananias! The road just outside the 
city limits would have discouraged a camel, 
to say nothing of a horse ; so sandy as to be 
practically impassable. The sun poured 
down upon us until we felt as if we were 
lying under a furnace. It was discouraging. 


Goggles and Goggles’s baggage moved on 
like a ‘**slave scourged to his dungeon.” 
The Inebriate drank at every brook, 
spring, farm-house, puddle, and_phar- 
macy,— water, milk, and Vichy; and 
Veracity kept up a continual prayer for 
the caravan to pause and indulge in a 
pipe. 

About ten miles out of Springfield the 
road began to get a very little better. A 
good wagon rut would hold out for a half 
mile, or, perhaps, what was still more 
acceptable, there would be a good stretch 
of cow-path in close proximity to a 
barbarous barbed wire-fence. Goggles 
courted the bewitching barb with a forced 
affection. His extensive baggage would 
be fatal to anything like out-and-out love- 
making; and he was still more gingerly 
in his manner, because, like each of us, 
he knew that one pair of trousers makes a 
meagre armor with which to go forth in 
battle against the shining mail of a barbed 
wire-fence. 

The roads were picking up. The Ine- 
briate and Veracity jilted the barb and 
joined Goggles. Everything was boom- 
ing, Veracity ahead, when, lo! a whoop! 
—and there they lay, a picture of misery 
and dirt, tangled up in a mass of wheels 
and baggage. 

‘*T told you so!” sympathized Veracity, 
in gleeful gratitude that his own bones 
were still whole. The remark was re- 
ceived with very little applause by the 
unfortunates, who were just on their feet 
and in the act of contemplating their 
steeds. Not to be sat upon so completely, 
Veracity again ventured to make com- 
ment, and added : — 

*¢ That’s what comes of this riding two 
feet apart like a girl and lovesick noodle.” 

The sluggish blood once more moved 
now, and they yelled with scorn, ‘** Oh, 
shut up!” 

What was the matter? Nothing! Gog- 
gles had tried to secure a portion of 
his suspender which had broken its 
leathern fetters, when, all of a sudden, — it 
must have been sand, he said, —he laid 
down, and the Inebriate, having his eyes 
fixed intently on a distant well, came 
whizzing along and rode over his entire 
establishment, thereby buckling the tire 
of Goggles’s baggage-laden wheel, and 
unbuckling six inches of his own fair 
shin. 

This was the first mishap which befell 
us; so we set to work to repair damages 
with a light heart. It took just two hours 
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to straighten out the buckled wheel, and 
the Inebriate’s shin was done up in a heal- 
ing bandage by a motherly farmer’s wife, to 
whom he went to ask for a piece of linen. 

‘* How far be you goin’ on them ma- 
chines?” she inquired, as the needle went 
out and in the cloth. 

‘¢ Clear to Boston,” chirped Veracity. 

‘*You don’t tell me!” she gasped; 
‘‘and on them same machines?” 

‘¢Um-hum!” breathed Goggles. 

‘¢ Up threu Woos-ter, I suppose?” she 
suggested through half her mouth, the 
other half being used as a supply closet for 
the bandage cloths. 
‘* Yes, ma’am!” politely responded the 
Inebriate, who never forgot his etiquette, 
whatever happened to discomfort or annoy 
him. 

The fact that we were going through 
Worcester set loose the streams of per- 
sonal history and anecdotes of youth, to 
which we listened for the half-hour while 
she performed her surgical operations. 

Palmer was sighted at five o’clock. Here 
we found a young journalist who rode the 
wheel with masterly skill, who piloted us 
for five miles, until, as he promised, the 
roads began to be better. This was at 
West Brimfield. Here he turned around, 


> 


and, bidding him farewell, we pushed on to 


Warren, reaching it at dusk, — tired, 
hungry, dusty, lame, and hot. It had been 
a hard pull ; the worst day since we started. 
Only one compensation was left us: we 
had set out to do the whole trip on wheel, 
and thus far had done so. To-morrow we 
should reach Worcester, and learn of two 
unfaithful ones. 

Tuesday morning dawned clear, and 
about ten degrees hotter than its predeces- 
sor. We were off at nine. Roads kept 
steadily improving, and we made Spencer 
by noon, with not a dry garment about us. 

Goggles looked as though he had been 
playing fireman on an ocean steamer. His 
face was all angles, and from all the verti- 
cles the water was trickling persistently. 

‘* No use,” he gasped; ** you fellows go 
on, and I'll catch you before night.” His 
glasses kept slipping off his nose as he 
spoke. He was, indeed, a sad spectacle. 

We had taken possession of a soda foun- 
tain in one of the drug-stores, where a 
loquacious old fellow droppedin. He was 
good-natured and curious. He was like 
Lydia Blood, — he ‘** wanted to know.” 

‘** You fellows look a little petered,” he 
said, with the air of one who has made a 
discovery. 
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‘¢ Petered and salt-petered,” echoed the 
Inebriate. . 

‘** Whar ye from?” asked the stranger. 

‘*New York,” loyally responded Gog- 
gles. 

*¢ Whar ye goin’?” 

‘* Boston, if our trousers hold out,” re- 
plied the Inebriate, thinking to put a 
clincher on the conversation. 

But no ; the old fellow was too conscious 
of his wit. So he gave us a prolonged 
survey, and then remarked, sententiously : 

‘** Three fools! ” 

We were too much played out to refute 
this statement. We didn’t want to any- 
way. It was said in just such a way to 
evade the rules of etiquette. He did it — 
as we are told in the ** Princess ”— ‘‘ most — 
politely, most politely.” 

Leaving Goggles behind, the Inebriate 
and Veracity rolled out of Spencer side by 
side. Things went smoothly until about 
four miles from Worcester, when just be- 
fore a long coast, the Inebriate, trying to 
pass between a load of hay and a telegraph 
pole, met with an accident that cost a deal 
of trouble and five precious hours ; indeed, 
barring this, we should have reached Bos- 
ton at evening. 

There was a sharp snap, like the report 
of a pistol. Veracity looked around, dis- 
mounted, and called out, 

** What’s the matter, now?” 

*¢’m done for, old man,” quoth the im- 
biber of all juices. ‘*My handle-bar is 
broken off right up to the head. I shall 
have to walk the rest of the way to Worces- 
ter.” 

After some discussion it was agreed that 
Veracity should go ahead as far as the first 
blacksmith-shop, and there await his un- 
fortunate companion. At the end of the 
coast such a place was found, and, taking 
this opportunity for ‘‘ cleaning up,” Veraci- 
ty improved the shining hour as well as 
the shining wheel. When the Inebriate 
arrived, there was a long consultation with 
Vulcan. He thought he could get the 
screw out of the head. Hetried. First, 
with a screw-driver, Veracity and the Ine- 
briate holding the machine; next, with a 
screw-driver, the machine in the vise ; and 
lastly, with the screw-driver, having heated 
the head in the forge, and then fixing it in 
the yice. No go,—no come; and we had 
spent two hours, Meanwhile Goggles had 
passed us, bound for Worcester, smiling 
and triumphant, 

The only thing left to do was to fasten.a 
wheel-spoke across the head, and, using it 








BY WHEEL TO THE HUB. 


as a temporary handle, get to Worcester 
as soon as possible. This was done, and 
the journey was made without further mis- 
hap. While we feasted, the machine was 
repaired ; but ere we sallied forth on the 
highway, — the Inebriate being a fastidi- 
ous youth, — it was deemed proper to be 
shaven and shorn. And there, in that 
little hive of gossip and lather, we heard 
the story of Sprite and No. 4. We should 
like to tell this in good barber style; 
but, space getting limited, we can only 
insert No. 4’s account of, the episode, 
which, though less highly colored than his 
rival’s, is told with a stricter adherence to 
the truth. 

It runs as follows : — 

‘* At Springfield we found the baggage- 
office closed ; so we could get no checks for 
our bicycles ; but we managed to put them 
on the train, and reached Worcester with- 
out difficulty. Here our trouble began. 
We refused to pay the charge of fifty cents 
on each wheel, and agreed to leave the 
machines there until the following morn- 
ing. The baggage-master, a well-meaning 
old chap, was a little irritated, and called 
upon the depot police to collect the money. 
The policeman affected a great air of au- 
thority, and would not allow us to leave, 
so desirous was he to show the bystanders 
his power, and to vent his rage on the 
Sprite and myself, who had been getting 
the better of him in arguing on our right to 
leave without the wheels. Seeing that 
nothing was to be gained by talking to this 
stubborn tyrant, I seated myself at some 
distance on a window-shelf, in order to 
avoid further discussion, having had some 
previous experience as to the results of 
such discussions with men whose irrational 
actions are sanctioned by the badge they 
wear. The Sprite, however, would not 
give it up; so, desiring to persuade him 
to stop, I jumped down to address the offi- 
cer. My movement was misinterpreted by 
an assistant as an assault, and I was rudely 
laid hold on. I naturally freed myself, 
and was demanding the cause of such treat- 
ment, when three policemen made to- 
wards me, throttled me, and treated me as 
if I were the worst of convicts, handcuffed 
me, and marched me off to jail, where I 
was searched. 

‘*T was refused a hearing, and thrust 
into a vile dungeon, alive with vermin, and 
hideous with the disgusting noises of pris- 
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oners. My knapsack and even my hand- 
kerchief were refused me ; and when I com- 
plained of being cold, I was told that I was 
no better than the other prisoners. After 
twelve hours of sleeplessness I was taken 
into court, and, notwithstanding the false 
swearing of the policemen, who said I 
struck them, was found ‘ Not Guilty,’ was 
discharged, and apologized to by the judge 
for the rude treatment I had received.”’ 

Poor No. 4! Poor Sprite! Incarcer- 
ated inthe tombs. Ha! ha! Noblebarber! 
I will be twice shaven ; likewise a hair-cut, 
and a double shampoo, that I may hear 
thy tale once more. 

Who said the ** policeman’s lot is not a 
happy one?” 


Vv. 


Six P.M. Goggles, the Inebriate, and 
Veracity bade Worcester farewell, and we 
pushed along as far as Westboro’. 

Wednesday the thermometer had gone 
up beyond reach. We were in the saddle 
at nine. Goggles held out for two hours 
and then succumbed to the heat. We left 
him stretched on the greensward, with his 
nose aspiring heavenward. The Inebriate 
and Veracity slipped along gayly and 
swiftly. The roads were magnificent ; and 
either because we had grown stronger on 
the pedal, or because the distant smoke of 
Boston cheered and inspired us, we were 
bound to lunch at Parker’s by noon. 

12.39. The Inebriate ordered three 
bottles of Vichy, Veracity smoked a genuine 
tobacco cigar, and both ate a hearty dinner. 

Now that it is all over, each one looking 
back agrees that it was a merry lark; and 
Veracity congratulates himself on the pos- 
session of an extra one-and-one-half-inch 
around the chest, the same around the hips, 
and an inch around the biceps. If any one 
is looking about for a pleasant and profit- 
able way of spending a summer or autumn 
week, let him make one of a party of 
wheelmen who are to ride some distance 
across the country. There is nothing more - 
enjoyable and exhilarating than the freedom 
one feels while travelling through the 
fields. The sky seems bluer, the leaves 
greener ; the odors of the verdure is more 
pungent and pure. 

The whole trip is invigorating, and con- 
ducive to better appetite, rest, and health, 
—when done. Try it. 

: Veracity. 








A SONG OF THE BREEZE. 


Ox, I’m a wild rover from over the sea! 
Laughing at danger, — ’tis nothing to me. 


The white pluméd gull I chase in his flight 
Away from his sea-girt home ; 
Back to the depths sinks the dolphin in fright, — 
I lash the blue waters that sparkle in light, 
And the bright waves leap into foam. 


The white-wingéd yachts I speed over the sea 
With swagger and bluster and blow; 
The sails are all set, the blocks are all free, 
But I mock the sailor-boy singing in glee 
His merry ‘* Yough ho, yough hai, yo!” 





And now a gay cavalier, saucy and bold, 
Telling such love-tales as never were told: 


I kiss the lips of beauty fair ; 
I look into her eyes of blue; 

I nestle in her sunny hair, 

She hath a lover now, —take care, — 
Yet care not I,—I love her too. 


I bring her perfumes rich and fine 
From flowers of rarest hue; 

I fan her cheeks at day’s decline, — 

They glow like brightest ruby wine, — 
That she loves me I know, —I do! 


And now I am only a soft summer breeze, 
That murmurs and whispers, and sighs in the trees: 


And I sing through the meadows at break of day, 
Brushing the dew from the grass ; 

The rose-petals fall, and the lily-cups sway, 

While the golden-eyed daisy-heads nod, in their way, 
A welc»me of joy as I pass. 


I skim the fair uplands; bright billows of gold 
Sweep over a sea of ripe grain. * 

The sickles are sharp, and the moon has grown old; 

The harvest has come,—soon the tale will be told, 
And T shall be over the main. 


Oh, I’m a wild rover! and speed where I will, 
I sing my yough ho, yough hoi, yo! 
Good-by, —there’s a wheelman a-climbing yon hill ; 
He is near to the top, but he sighs for the thrill 
Of my kiss on his brow. I must go! 


Charles Richards Dodge. 











SNOW-SHOEING IN CANADA. 


Tue fondness of Canadian youth, of 
both sexes, for out-of-door sports en- 
dows them with great vigor and vivacity. 
The snows and storms of Canada are not 
dreaded by the robust dwellers in the 
Dominion. The descendants of the vola- 
tile Gauls join with their Saxon com- 
patriots in a fondness for active sports. 
Canadians express their hardy spirit in the 
amusements of the winter carnival. The 
earliest snows are hailed with delight as 
harbingers of invigorating pleasures to 
come, and with the first heavy snow-fall 
the snow-shoe clubs are afield. 

The snow-shoer, in the early days, when 
the first frosts descend and weave a deli- 
cate white tracery over the blackened 
vegetation, is at work training, and other- 
wise preparing for his customary rounds 
of pleasure. The clubs, while deprived of 
the use of their woven foot-gear, are, to all 
intents, so many training-clubs, after which 
several have patterned on the American 
side. Equipped with stout double-soled 
walking-shoes, knickerbockers, and warm, 
close-fitting sack-coats, they are ready for 
the road, and, every night of the week 
one or more clubs perform prodigies of 
pedestrian exercise, — frequently covering: 
their fifteen or eighteen miles in an even- 


ing. As the country is traversed the 
march is enlivened with choruses and 


refrains that fill with vitality the most list- 
less spirits. The primary objects of these 
clubs are, of course, recreation and mutual 
enjoyment, but the .methods pursued are 
calculated to improve the physique and 
elevate the moral tone of the members by 
building up constitutions of iron. 

At Montreal there are ten clubs which 
have a joint interest in a common rendez- 
vous over Mount Royal, in the hostelry of 
Host Lumpkins, a genial, broad-minded 
Englishman, who knows right well how to 
treat his guests and cater to their simple 
requirements. ‘‘ The Snow-shoer’s Retreat” 
is a low, two-story, expanded hotel, which 
straggles over a wide area, furnishing a 
plenty of floor-space and, in its exterior 
lines, affording relief to the eye by its 
broken outline of Gothic crests and spires. 
The house nestles in the very bosom of the 
mountain which rises in a_ precipitous 
acclivity from the rear. Dining-rooms and 
committee-rooms occupy the nooks and 


corners, and the entire second floor is 
thrown into a grand hall, where the clubs 
assemble. A piano ona raised platform is 
perched in an angle of the room, and com- 
fortable seats are placed around the walls. 
The floor is clean, and the polished surface 
irresistibly suggests dancing. — 

Having looked in at the retreat we will 
return and accompany aclubon one of its 
regular weekly tramps. We drive up in 
a luxuriously appointed sleigh, buried in 
soft robes, and to the music of jingling bells 
are deposited at the honored gates of old 
McGill College. Our Jehu, who is dubbed 
‘*a carter” by some inscrutable application 
of the English language to his calling, in- 
forms us that we have reached our destina- 
tion, and that a compensation in the shape 
of une piastre would be acceptable. He 
hesitates in the demand, and we know that 
he is laboring under the sense of showing 
great effrontery in extorting more than wx 
écu, or half a dollar, for the three-mile ride. 
We leave him to the unmerciful berating of 
his own conscience, and we take observa- 
tions. 

The club-members have begun to arrive, 
and a score of blanketed forms are caper- 
ing up and -down the smoothly-beaten 
street. Some are seen stooping under the 
rays of a gas-lamp, tying on their shoes, or 
stretching the elastic buckskin thongs that 
attach the raquet to the foot. Animal 
spirits abound, and shivering, squeamish 
souls, contracted and warped by the keen 
air, cannot be discovered in the composi- 
tion of the different groups. Caloric is 
superabundant, and the air resounds with 
shrill and hoarse exclamations, as the boys 
romp with kittenish glee, as if rejoicing in 
the release from overheated rooms. Havy- 
ing already passed the neophyte stage, we 
are taken in hand. A pair of shoes are 
procured. With experienced fingers we 
don them and are allowed to join the ranks. 
This courtesy, by the way, is rarely ex- 
tended, as a rigid observance of rules 
demands the absolute exclusion of out- 
siders. Presently the air parts with the 
rattling call, — an Iroquois warwhoop, 
which can only be expressed in type o-o- 
o-o—o, modulated from a high key to a pro- 
found bass, a resonant, protracted and 
penetrating summons that is far-reaching 
is this dry atmosphere. 
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The president has arrived. The call is 
answered and repeated from all sides. The 
brethren centre around their chief, and a 
few words serve to tell the nature of the 
trip. The clubs vie with each other in 
making the mountain passage in short time, 
and, this evening, it happens that the 
wearers of the tugue Verte were to lower 
the record, if possible. A whipper-in is 
appointed. 

‘¢ All ready!” exclaims the president. 

Cheery responses follow, and a dash is 
made. The president, who is elected by 
virtue of his performance as a runner, and 
his knowledge of the environment, strikes 
offin the lead. He goes at a swinging 
pace, with elbows close to his sides and 
arms well up. The street and branching 
roads are abandoned, the fields are entered, 
and the snowy crystals fly in a shower. In 
Indian file the members fall in, and soon 
a tortuous string stretches across the undu- 
lating hills. The leader may have covered 
a mile or more before the whipper-in takes 
his place. His duty is to remain in the 
rear and render assistance to the weak, 
weary, or disabled trampers. Like the 
leader, he is a veteran, and the polished 
framework of his shoes tells the story of 
long and arduous cross-country tramps. 
Drop him from the sky anywhere within 
a radius of fifty miles from home, and he 
will, after taking his bearings, unhesitat- 
ingly strike out in an air-line for the nearest 
road-house. He knows the country 
thoroughly, and was selected on that ac- 
count. It must not. be supposed that he 
relishes the office, and when appointed to 
act as whipper-in his soul is possessed with 
acerbity, and he grows jealous of the fleet- 
footed leaders. His commands are issued 
in incisive tones, and woe betide the 
youngster whose innocence or ignorance is 
prolific of delay. An amateur tumbles in 
a drift, breaks a shoe, loses his wind on 
the steep grades, or hangs behind from 
sheer stubbornness. Then the tact of the 
whipper-in is called into play, as his only 
pride is in bringing the club all in together 
at the finish. 

Repairs may be made, and when the 
march is resumed, the column is lost to 
sight. A hot pace is struck, and the last 
man is reached. 

The line is pushed up closer, and order 
and regularity are restored. The office of 
whipper-in is a responsible and onerous 
one. To wander from the line, or to be 


abandoned on the mountain on a cold night, 
would mean death to a tyro not conversant 
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with the topographical features that would 
guide him to a hospitable shelter. 

The captain’s call passes down the line, 
and as the summit is reached the inquiry 
‘‘ All up?” is again handed down. ‘‘ All 
up?” is repeated by the whipper-in, and 
like a feu-de-joie, a rattle of musketry, 
running the length of a column, the warn- 
ing is affirmed. A momentary halt, under 
the low-hanging pines, with the whistling 
winds soughing mournfully overhead, and 
making an insidious search through the 
warmest clothing. Panting after the hard 
climb, and stiffened somewhat by tiresome 
scaling, which causes the perspiration to 
flow freely, it is dangerous to linger long 
in such an exposed locality when the ther- 
mometer probably registers 30° below the 
disappearing point. The group dissolves 
again, and the figures stream out into the 
night. A plunge headlong into Cimme- 
rian darkness, down the hill they go, with 
head thrown back, shoulders firm, and eyes 
alert for obstacles in the shape of uneven 
surfaces and branches. Not the least, in 
the many causes for apprehension, is the 
man in front who may stumble and take a 
header in the soft snow from which extri- 
cation is a tedious task. Fasterand faster, as 
the impetus of the decline is felt, the shoes 
rattle with incredible quickness, and the 
line becomes a tangle of flying feet shackled 
together like a centipede of strange growth. 
A fence, and with a warning exclamation, 
the leader leaps the half-buried obstruction 
and continues on his way. He seems never 
to weary or to care for his trained retinue, 
for he never glances back, but the musical 
patter behind him tells the whole story. 
A slow-up, for the laggards. 

The lineis re-formed, and now for the 
home-stretch. A wild burst of speed ; every 
man straining himself to the utmost ; each 
muscle distended, and, with nerves rigidly 
set, they tear down a narrow lane, winding 
through the serpentine drifts and avoiding 
the low, canopied bushes. As the cheer- 
ful lights of the club-house loom up, an 
aboriginal whoop is echoed over the hills, 
and, with a final dash, the door is reached 
and a haven of rest entered. 

' Shoes are kicked loose, outer garments 
discarded, sashes cast aside, and cool, re- 
freshing drinks absorbed. 

Look atthem! Zero is discounted. These 
travellers are hot and thirsty, perspiration 
rolls down their glittering faces and satu- 
rates even the gloves that cover the hands 
of the more effeminate members. Health 
and firmness of flesh and muscle are shown 
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in each ruddy countenance. With a bound 
they take the stairs leading to the assembly- 
room, three at a time, where fifteen minutes 
are quietly spent in club-chat before a 
comfortable warmth supersedes the torrid 
temperature of the body. A pianist is in- 
ducted, and, as he considers himself a 
victim, he refuses point blank to manipu- 
late the ivories. Resistance is worse than 
useless. Remonstrance being of no avail, 
corrective measures are adopted. 

This mutinous spirit must be subdued ; 
insubordination must be quelled. The 
unwilling musician is seized by his com- 
panions and, despite his good-natured 
struggles, he is incontinently ‘* bounced.” 
The punishment is effective. He is no 
longer aggrieved. With an air of feigned 
resignation he seats himself, and presently 
waltz-music is energetically pounded forth 
and the amateur athletes are again seen in 
graceful form, with flying feet, keeping 
time to the measures of the music. 

A word for ** bouncing.” It is the most 
delectable of all the snow-shoers’ delights, 
and it is the baptism of the novice, — the 
only penalty of initiation. Six stalwart 
fellows seize the victim and with a_ pecu- 
liar movement he is thrown into a hori- 
zontal position and, despite earnest strug- 
gles, is tossed to the ceiling. As he 
descends he is caught in outstretched arms 
and the operation thrice repeated, and at 
the conclusion the unfortunate selection is 
landed upright on the floor, inclined to feel 
more happy than reproachful. 

In the dance the *‘ lady”’ is distinguished 
by a handkerchief tied around his arm. 
This distinction is rendered very necessary 
in the cotillon, as the fair sex is sternly 
excluded on these occasions. The pro- 
gramme of music, etc., is conferred on a 
very masculine audience, which is not 
always chary of adverse and humorous 
criticism. When a man is nominated to 
sing, recite, or play, there can be no refusal. 
He simply must, and any churl who ob- 
jects to the informality is quickly placed 
in Coventry. The exclusiveness of these 
entertainments serves to stimulate the curi- 
osity of lady friends and, and when the 
annual receptions to the favored public 
are given the attendance is invariably 
large. 

At eleven o’clock the order to return is 
given, and, with their raquets strung over 
their shoulders, the members step out in a 
body, ten deep, for the march home on the 
smooth road which obviates the use of arti- 
ficial supports. 4 route, voices are raised 
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in song, and the residents of the hill-sides 
are made familiar with the grand chorus :— 


‘* Tramp, tramp, on snow-shoes tramping, 
All the day we marching go; 
Till at night, by fires encamping, 
We find couches on the snow.” 


They reach home shortly after midnight, 
and a sound, refreshing sleep repays them 
for their journey of twelve miles. _ 

An official census gives an enrolment of 
fifteen hundred active snow-shoers in the 
senior and junior organizations. These 
are divided into twelve clubs, whose mem- 
bership ranges from thirty in the semi- 
private clubs to over three hundred in the 
leading associations, which have annual 
races, open to all. The competition is 
principally for distances of one hundred 
and two hundred yards, quarter, half, one- 
mile, and two-mile flat-races, interspersed 
with hurdle and handicap contests. The 
amateur rules govern all contests, and the 
high character of the contestants is ascribed 
principally to this fact. The premiums 
are generally gold medals or valuable 
trophies that, not unfrequently, cost from 
$100 to $500, — incentives to call forth the 
best men from each club. Some of the clubs 
have attained their majority, — the Mon- 
treal Club reckoning back thirty years, and 
its nearest rival, the Emerald, priding itself 
on having entered its teens. 

The prescribed costume is made of white 
blankets, with fancy-colored borders, and 
consists of knee-breeches and coat, girdled 
with a silk sash of some pronounced color. 
A tugue, similar to an old-fashioned night- 
cap, but topped with a long knitted cord 
and tassel ; stockings of the same color, and 
soft moose moccasins completed the outfit. 
The undress uniform, worn in-doors, is a 
navy-blue Jersey, with the club monogram 
embroidered on the breast, and was adopted 
to secure a uniform appearance after the 
outer coat had been cast off. Each club 
has a distinctive color, for sash, stockings, 
and ¢ugue, and an old-timer can always 
call a man’s club as soon as he glances at 
the shade of the knitted goods. 

To an American the uniforms are pictu- 
resque ; and objects of universal admiration 
among the ladies, who can always appre- 
ciate the harmonious intermingling of color, 
and are charmed with such a departure 
from conventional clothes. The colors 
of some of the clubs may be given as fol- 
lows: Montreal, blue and red; Emerald, 
green and white; St. George, purple and 
white ; Le Canadien, red, white and blue, 
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Argyle, blue, and the Molly Bawn’s, black 
and white. The last-named organization, 
although having less members than the 
other clubs, is an object of most profound 
interest, as the requirements of the consti- 
tution call for an equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen. The ladies look piquant 
—they are all pretty —in their blanket 
skirts, white moccasins, trimmed with 
colored porcupine-quills, blanket sacques 
and the regular sash and tuque. The 
members are brothers and sisters, and, 
when they take the road, the ladies are ex- 
changed and the brothers assist some other 
fellow’s sister. This disposition makes 
life more agreeable. They march in pairs, 
each gentleman supporting a lady, and no 
single member of either sex is tolerated. 
The rule is inflexible. This club had one 
steeple-chase across six miles of rough 
country, but, after the first experience, the 
experiment was abandoned. The prize- 
winners, it seemed, were in danger of 
losing, as they were second, with the first 
couple leading them some distance. 

The lady was petite, and her cavalier tall 
and strong. A suggestion, a hurried con- 
sultation, and the next minute the gentle- 
man was seen scudding through the dark- 
ness with his partner in his arms. He 
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took a circuitous route to avoid detection 
in passing the leaders, and, when within 
one hundred yards of the goal, he deposited 
his partner on the ground and linking arms 
the two ran in together, winning the prize. 
The story leaked out through a confidence 
reposed by the lady in a friend of gentle 
nature. It was too good to keep, so the 
truth leaked out and the award was recon- 
sidered. If their American cousins were 
one-half as fond of out-door pursuits less 
would be heard of debility, weakness and 
nervous prestration. Lewiston, Maine, 
has the honor of establishing the first 
snow-shoe club in the United States. It 
appears that several residents of that city 
attended the ’83 winter carnival in Mon- 
treal, and after returning home endeavors 
were made to form a club, but action was 
deferred until last season, when an organiza- 
tion of fifty members was perfected, with 
Dr. Martel, of Lewiston, as _ president. 
The members are all naturalized Canadi- 
ans, with a sprinkling of native Yankee 
blood; and the prospects of the infantile 
institution are fair for a hale old age. The 
climate and conditions of the country are 
analogous to Montreal surroundings, and 
at no distant day we may hear of interna- 
tional competition for suitable prizes. 


John C. Martin. 


TH® FIRST FROSTE. 


Y® Earth hath in a night 
Put on her dress of whit’, 
And her shie face acros* 
Hat® drawn y°* littel Frost*. 


So* hath my sweetest Maid* 
Herself in Pride array’d, 
And for Reserve I miss® 
To take y* once-dare® kiss*. 


Paul Pastnor. 
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THE world does move, when a high-conserv- 
ative journal like the St. Fames’ Gazette, of 
London, can acknowledge that, after all, the pres- 
entis better than the past, by printing a poem 
like the ‘‘ Ballade of Contentment,” which ap- 
peared in a recent number. Here is the first 
stanza: — 

** When I start away on a holiday run, 

And the couplings creak and the carriage sways, 
Ere the tiresome journey has well begun, 

I long to be back in the good old days; 

But I dwell too much on the pleasanter phase, 
And, whenever I think of a coach in a slough, 

Or a pair of scoundrels robbing a chaise, 
I’m quite content to be living now.” 

‘* The good old times ” have been looked back 
to with longing and regret by probably every 
generation since the’ world began. This is a 
feature of the human mind seemingly as inherent 
as any other trait common to mankind. But 
why should it be, when its basis is manifestly 
untrue? It is probably due to the fact that youth 
is, indeed, happier than age. Persons look back 
to the days of their youth as their happiest days, 
and therefrom comes the habit of regarding by- 
gone times in general as better than the present. 
But the youth of to-day has better opportunities 
than the youth of yesterday, and old people 
now are happier and more comfortable than old 
people of the past century. The case of old age 
is well stated by Mr. F. Sheldon, in one of the 
most delightful of essays, ‘‘ De Senectute.” He 
shows us that the condition of the ordinary 
veteran has been improving since tradition 
begins, until, when comes the turn of the nine- 
teenth-century old man, ‘‘ modern science and 
modern pursuits make him almost as good as new, 
or, at least, keep him middle-aged.” As to re- 
creation, what opportunities were there ever in 
comparison to those of the present? There was 
probably no pleasure in the past equal to that 
which we derive from our attempts to reproduce 
features of old-time life. Think of what pleasure 
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travel has become as a factor in the life of the 
world to-day, and then fancy how many people 
there were who thought of travelling for pleasure 
a hundred, or even fifty years ago! Picture 
stage-coaching on the abominable roads of the 
last century, the ‘* coach ina slough,” and then 
a coaching party of last summer, bowling merrily 
over the smooth country roads, through the long 
vacation days! Think of how dirty and uncom- 
fortable the old-time country taverns really must 
have been, and then of the cozy inns in emula- 
tion of the picturesque hostelries of old-fashioned 
days, which have sprung up along the rural high- 
ways throughout England under the encourage- 
ment of cycling, pedestrianism, horseback-rid- 
ing, and coaching tours. It is the picturesque- 
ness of the past which allures us. Will the pro- 
saic future look back longingly upon the *‘ good 
old times” which we are enjoying now and sigh 
for the picturesqueness of the nineteenth century? 
It is true that the life of to-day gains much from 
the grace and picturesqueness which its out-door 
recreations have brought into it. There is, for 
instance, in the way of costume, nothing so well 
calculated to set off the shapeliness of form and 
the beauty of movement as the costumes belong- 
ing to cycling, boating, yachting, ball-playing, 
and the sports of wood and field. The prevalence 
of these has accustomed the general public to 
the sight of appropriate costumes which, a few 
years ago, would have encountered unbearable 
ridicule. Their common acceptance as a matter 
of course will, perhaps, pave the way for the 
substitution of something more becoming and 
comfortable than the average nineteenth-century 
attire. The ideal of dress will be reached when 
each occupation or diversion has the costume 
best suited to its conditions. We have seen how 
much better off we are than the past, and, al- 
though the future will have the better of us, we 
are, with our poet, ‘‘ quite content to be living 
now.” 
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Many of us, however, in our Northern winters, 
are not quite content for the time being with 
where we are living. But an advantage of “living 
now ” is the ease with which increasing hundreds 
are, year by year, with comfort and compara- 
tively light expense, enabled to transfer their 
abiding places to more genial climes. Evert 
Winthrop, the leading male character in Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson’s new novel, 
‘*East Angels,” voices this sentiment when he 
says: ‘* I confess to a liking for a serenity in my 
weather, for an existence which is not, for six 
months in the year, a combat. I am mortally 
tired of our long Northern winters, with their 
processions of snow, ice, and thaw, — thaw, ice, 
and snow. I am tired of our tardy springs, — 
hypocritical sunshine pierced through and through 
by east winds; and I have at last, I think, suc- 
ceeded in emancipating myself from the belief 
that there is something virtuous and heroic in 
encountering these things, — encountering them, 
I mean, merely from habit, and when not called 
to it by any necessity. But this emancipation 
has taken time; it is directly at variance with all 
the principles of the country and creed in which 
I was brought up.” But there is a longing for 
contrast to what we are accustomed to, and Miss 
Garda Thorne, who has never been away from 
her native Southern soil, says: ‘‘I should wel- 
come snow; that is what I most wish to see, —a 
whole country covered with it, lying white and 
still. I want to walk on a frozen lake, and know 
that it is ice —real ice — under my feet. I 
want to breathe cold air, and feel its chill. I 
want to see trees without any leaves on them, 
and sleet driving across empty fields, and a snow- 
storm where the flakes are very large and soft, 
like feathers. I want to take icicles in my hand, 
and break them with a snap; and I want to hear 
the wind whistling around the corners of the 
house at night, and be glad to close the curtains 
and draw round a great big fire. Think of that, 
— to be g/ad to draw round a fire.” 

Miss Woolson, the perfect art of whose quiet 
tale, “For the Major,” has given her place in 
the very foremost rank of American novelists, 
has a striking power for rendering local out-door 
color and atmosphere. We feel this in the first 
story of hers we read, ‘‘ The Great South Devil,” 
a Florida sketch. Thousands were delighted with 
her descriptions of life on the bleak, far North- 
ern islands of Lake Superior, in ‘‘ Anne,” and 
‘‘For the Major” was serene with the mild, 
calm air of the South Carolina hills. In ‘‘ East 
Angels” we are taken back to Florida again. 
Miss Woolson, in her natural scenes, is superior 
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even to William Black, the landscape novelist Jar 
excellence. Black’s charming landscapes are 
frameworks and settings to his scenes, or his 
figures are but incidental — staffage merely — 
to his landscapes. With Miss Woolson, land- 
scape and atmosphere are inseparably of the 
fabric of the story, permeating and suffusing it 
as blood pervades the body. 

The dislike of winter, alluded to, appears to 
be characteristic of most poetic and intellectu- 
ally sensitive persons. Hawthorne, for instance, 
lays nearly all the gloomy scenes in his novels 
in the winter-time. There is a natural longing 
for the South and for summer among most North- 
ern peoples, as if our true home were there. It 
has been pointed out that the idea is erroneous 
that a struggle with the frost and cold is essen- 
tial to the development of a hardy and powerful 
race. The greatest nations of antiquity had 
their homes in mild and sunny climates. The 
conditions of life in our Northern winters are 
largely artificial. There is a growing: tendency 
of modern civilization toward the tropical and 
truly temperate regions. Science will ultimately 
overcome the conditions which make so much 
tropical country almost uninhabitable, and we 
may expect to see great nations grow up in the 
warm and sunny zones. As Evert Winthrop re- 
marked, there is no virtue in merely encounter- 
ing the rigors of winter, and those who can 
escape them are not to be blamed for taking ad- 
vantage of their good fortune. 


* 
* * 


THE question of athletics has been exception- 
ally prominent of late. The college football 
contests have been increasing in roughness to so 
great an extent as to call forth pretty general 
denunciations of the sport for its ‘‘ brutality,” 
and there have been some loud calls for its sup- 
pression by college authorities. ‘The matter has, 
of course, been made a butt for the humor of the 
day. Since the frequency of ‘ slugging” con- 
tests, or thinly disguised prize-fights under the 
name of boxing matches, has also become a 
matter of general complaint, causing repressive 
measures to be taken, it has been suggested that 
noted pugilists organize football teams, whereby 
they might continue their bruising combats with 
impunity. To our mind no good could be ac- 
complished through the interference of college 
authorities with the freedom of the students in 
the matter. College students are young men, 


not school-boys, and the more they are left to 
their own responsibility in all matters, both of 
study and recreation, the better for their moral 
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and mental welfare. Self-respect is a powerful 
incentive to appeal to. Let certain actions re- 
ceive the seal of general public condemnation ; 
let roughness in sport be regarded as ungentle-- 
manly, and the disreputable features will soon be 
dropped. The evils of hazing at Harvard were 
quickly suppressed by appealing to the honor of 
the students, while repressive measures could 
probably never have effected the same result. 
It would be a pity for the manly and vigorous 
game of football to fall into disrepute. The 
adoption of certain rules for the prevention of 
unduly rough and brutal features would probably 
effect the desired reform. 


* 
* * 


DR. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, the director of the 
Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard University, 
recently gave a timely lecture on ‘‘ The Evils of 
the Professional Tendency of Modern Athletics.” 
This he considered the evil of evils. ‘‘ The 
gentleman,” he said, ‘‘ who formerly took an 
active part is now only an abetter and support- 
er.” Dishonest practices have become common, 
gain is the principal object of participators and 
supporters, betting has a demoralizing effect upon 
all concerned, and the excitement attending 
pugilistic contests places them above all other 
athletic exercises in popular estimation. The 
course of the press in supporting disreputable 
features of athletics by giving them undue prom- 
inence was also condemned. The state of 
athletics in the different colleges was criticised 
as holding so much prominence that young 
men too often lost sight of the higher aims 
of life. For instance, a score of college men 
were now earning their livelihood at base-ball. 
Dr. Sargent appears to have. suggested no 
remedy for this state of things, but he asked 
for general codperation in bringing about the 
great reform necessary. 

Some of these evils have always existed in 
attendance upon athletic sports, ‘so far as the 
records of history show, and they will probably 
only die away with the gradual improvement of 
public sentiment, which has reformed, simply 
through its disapproval, so many other abuses. 
It is well that athletic exercises are prominent in 
our colleges, for a healthy mind goes with a 
healthy body. Experience shows that many of 
the brightest and ablest men.were distinguished, 
during their college days, for their eminence in 
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this or that branch of athletics. The profes- 
sional tendency should be discouraged. Profes- 
sional associations should be frowned upon. 
Inter-collegiate contests are desirable to keep up 
a due interest in athletics, but they should not 
appear to be the chief end and aim of college 
life. Students should be careful about making 
travelling shows of themselves, and should curb 
any little desire for notoriety which might be 
obtained through publicity. Professionals have 
their place in the economy of athletics. Their 
skill sets a standard which otherwise might not 
be attained by amateurs. But the associations 
and manners of professionals should be carefully 
avoided. 
* 
* * 

IT is time that the lovers of canoeing in the 
vicinity of Boston should begin to realize that 
they have, within easy reach, one of the finest 
cruising grounds in the country for small craft. 
Those who have visited the most prominent and 
active clubs in the country, and seen the diffi- 
culties that they encounter, can only be surprised 
that so little has been done where Boston harbor 
offers such great advantages. The Hudson, with 
its flawy winds, has not prevented the existence 
and good work of the Mohican Club. At Spring- 
field, one of the meanest seas to be found, caused 
by current and adverse wind, has developed a 
peculiar type of canoe to meet the exigency. 
Even with the rough waters of New York harbor 
the metropolis has two clubs aggregating over 
one hundred members. There is no good reason 
why Boston should not have a large, or, at 
least, active and enthusiastic, cruising-club. To 
secure this a permanent footing and success in 
its sport, there must be some arrangement by 
which members can meet and keep their boats 
in some place central to the different parts of the 
city and suburbs, and on the shores of the har- 
bor, or separated from it by no bridges. This by 
no means demands an extensive or elaborate 
house, but simply some place that the canoeists 
may regard as a rallying-point for those who 
have common interests, and the home to which 
they will return after a day’s or week’s cruise. 
It would be worth while for the yacht-clubs 
to encourage this ‘‘infant class” of ‘* Corinthi- 
ans” by following the example of the Seawan- 
haka Club, and offering small prizes at their 
regattas for a special class of canoes. 








Model Yachting. 


WE have had several replies to the question 
of ‘* Model Yacht Owner,” in our December issue. 
Two model yacht clubs are in active life in New 
York, the New York and the Manhattan ; the lat- 
ter organization have had as many as fifteen races 
the past season over courses two and three miles 
in length. There is an active club in Savannah, 
Ga., and a club was formed in Hull, Mass., last 
summer, which bids fair to be a great success. 


Regatta Committees. 


Mr. Epitor : — Having been recently a mem- 
ber of aclub regatta committee, I should like to 
call the attention of my brother yacht-racers to 
the thankless work done by this much-abused 
club committee. One should never find fault 
with their work. Rest assured they always do 
everything to their best ability and judgment, 
and the interest of the club and yachtsmen 
always have their fixed attention. If their work 
does not receive your approval, keep quiet ; 
don’t make trouble by talking; your remedy is at 


the next election. 
Ex-Regatta Committeeman. 


Pathology of Recreative Sports. 


Mr. EpitorR:— The following is from an 
editorial in a recent issue of the N.Y. 7Z7zd- 
UNECE — 


Lawn-tennis has its pathological aspects. In England, 
where the game has become the most popular of out-door 
pastimes for both sexes, a new class of diseases has ap- 
peared. There is ‘‘ the lawn-tennisarm,” caused by a rupt- 
ure of the muscle known as the pronator radii teres; and 
in aggravated cases, where players have been too persistent 
in making back-handed strokes, the musculo-spiral nerve 
passing around the elbow is strained and impaired. Some 
physicians, who delight in technicalities, separate this 
second class of injuries from the first, and give it the specia 
name of “ lawn-tennis elbow.” When the fine points of 
serving are too zealously regarded, the player incurs the risk 
of having ‘lawn-tennis wrist,” which being interpreted in 
the language of the wise implies a straining or undue ex. 
tension of the annular ligament accompanied by inflamma- 
tion of the grooves of the flexor tendons. Then there is 
** lawn-tennis leg,” whenever the plantaris longus, or some 
other muscle of the calf, is ruptured by violent field practice 
or rapid serving. All these diseases, it seems, have ap- 
peared in England not only as sporadic cases, but have be- 
come so common as to admit of classification and scientific 
recognition. 


Isn’t this drawing it rather fine? But why 
stop at lawn-tennis when there is such a rare 
field for new diseases in other of the newer 
recreative sports. Why not give us a few 
bicycle complaints; or give to the existing 
ones names and a classification. For example, 
‘* bicycle knee-joint "— or ‘‘ buckled knees,” for 
short — wouldn't. be altogether commonplace for 
those much marred joints from an undue ten- 
dency to ‘‘header,”—and “fly wrists ” might 
be an anomalous form of the malady. ‘‘ Cycle 
calf” and *‘ crank ankle” would apply to those 
weaknesses growing out of an insane idea held 
by some riders that a ‘‘54” man can ride a 
‘© 58” machine gracefully if he only thinks it is 
the correct size. ‘‘ Handle-bar elbow” would 
describe the dude-like position of the arms often 
seen in another set of graceless riders, and this 
affection would naturally be accompanied by 
‘*elliptic backbone.” ‘* Loose head” would 
be a common ailment, chiefly affecting a class 
of riders who, careless of the rights of others, 
think that 

“ All the world’s a ”— race track, 
and so on to the end of the category. Canoe- 
ing, archery, yachting, base-ball, etc., would all 
contribute their quota; and football would fur- 
nish materials for a whole volume of medical 
society ‘‘ proceedings.” 

But after all there is a sober view to be taken 
of the situation. If certain muscles, and nerves, 
and ligaments in the human machineare strained 
and weakened in the pursuit of recreative sport, 
as these medical gentlemen aver, does it not im- 
ply, simply, that the limit of ‘‘ recreation” has 
been too frequently passed, and that instead of ex- 
ercise there has been overwork? Even beginners 
with the bicycle often time do themselves no good 
by endeavoring to make thirty miles when fifteen 
is their safe limit of endurance. And no doubt 
many a manly boy, in his ambition to ‘‘ make a 
record,” or become a racing man, has brought 
on serious heart affection from which there can 
be no release. That we should all use more 


moderation in taking physical exercise nobody 
will deny, and that there can be too much of a 
good thing, in this particular, is an actuality 
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whether anybody admits it or not. As with 
hobbies of all kinds, so with out-door sports, so 
long as the hobby is ridden by the man it is a 
pleasing and healthful diversion, but when the 
hobby does the riding, the man is placed in a 
pitiable plight indeed. 
Speaking for wheelmen, I wish there were 
more love of nature in our sport, and less love of 
mere road-riding ; more objective and less subjec- 
tive cycling; a larger use of the wheel in the 
attainment of an end, rather than as the end it- 
self; in short, mental as well as muscular wheel- 
ing. Then there would be less tendency to 
over-exercise and injury, and recreation would 
yield the very essence of healthful enjoyment. 
Charles Richards Dodge. 


Skate Sailing. 

Mr. EpiTor : — To the yachtsman the genuine 
pleasure comes when he feels his craft dashing 
through the surge in the face of a wind, which, if 
permitted for a moment to hurl its terrific strength 
against her slight and bouyant hulk, would crush 
her to atoms as easily as it whiffs -off the crests 
of the lifting waves. With the skating sail the 
pleasure is very much the same, and when once 
familiar with its management, it will be agreed 
that nothing can equal the fascinating sensation 
of the motion, unless it be the coasting on a bi- 
cycle or tricycle down a long, steep hill. 

With the wind a-beam, you rest your weight 
back on the wind-supported sail, holding the 
knees stiff, and the feet parallel and firm as your 
muscles will maintain them. Then, courage! 
for you are propelled through the keen air like a 
rocket; the shrill of the steel runners is one con- 
tinuous sound ; near objects appear but unsubstan- 
tial specks as you rush by. You swoop with the 
speed of a bullet up to the top of some obstruc- 
tion and strike the ice three feet upon the other 
side, undisturbed by your aerial ffight. A slight 
change in the position of the feet suffices to alter 
in a twinkling, the direction of your course, and 
you shoot to left or right, even to within five 
points of the wind. 

‘* But,” I hear some one exclaim, ‘‘ that means 
beating to windward, and laying as close as a 
yacht at that.” ‘*I am gladto see that you under- 
stand it,” I reply. It means just that, and there 
is its main superiority, making it practical, 
although the wind blow from whatsoever quarter 
it will. After once observing the yaghtlike move- 
ments of a skate sailor, equipped after the Dan- 
ish pattern, you will be more ready topardon our 
good-natured laugh at the craft which can only 
go before the wind. It would do no good for me 
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to warn the readers of OUTING, who court the 
excitement, though hazardous, which comes from 
swift motion, of a few risks attending the use 
of the skating-sail. It would not frighten true 
lovers of sport in the least. But, perchance, 
there are some who will read these lines that do 
not ride the bicycle, and consequently are not 
inured to the various artistic feats of tumbling, so 
ornamental to the profession—to such, a word 
of warning is due. I must concede that although 
skate-sailing will be found an excellent cure for 
headache, low spirits, and dull appetite, it has 
not the slightest remedial influence upon rheuma- 
tism and other kindred afflictions. Indeed, in 
such cases it would be a matter either of kill or 
cure with the chances much in favor of the for- 
mer. One must feel command of every muscle 


-before strapping the sail to the shoulders, es- 


pecially if the wind be brisk and the ice full of 
cracks and obstructions. Moreover, my unini- 
tiated reader, there will probably come a time 
now and then when you will find it necessary — 
even though under full headway —to sit down 
suddenly. In such an emergency, unless your 
garments are of extraordinary tough texture, be 
careful to select a place where the ice is smooth. 
I assure you that it will be best entirely to avoid 


hubbly ice. 
A. E. Hammer. 


Up the Kennebec on Wheels. 

Mr. Epitor: — The first tour taken by any 
large number of wheelmen through the Kennebec 
country was full of pleasure to the ‘‘ Kennebec 
Tourists,” as we delight to call ourselves. It 
was a sort of triumphal tour of the Pine-tree 
State, and we created a sensation second only to 
a circus. We numbered twenty-six, but we 
made noise enough for forty. Nine States were 
represented, from Maine to Colorado, the single 
delegate from the Centennial State rejoicing in 
the pet name of ‘‘ Leadville.” Among our 
various machines was the first tandem tricycle 
that ever made a trip in Maine. 

Our starting day was decidedly rainy, and it 
was a moist and solemn-looking party that gath- 
ered at the station at nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of. July 29, 1884. The Eastern and Maine 
Central railroads had given us special passen- 
ger and baggage cars. On reaching our hotel at 
Augusta we found a hop on the tapis for the 
evening. So, though the muddy roads denied us 
the exhibition of bicycular beauty, we made our- 
selves pretty and enjoyed the evening very much. 
The next morning gave us a better outlook for 
riding, and most of us started for Togus to visit 
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the Soldiers’ Home, a national institution, where 
over twelve hundred disabled soldiers are well 
cared for. We were guided by a local wheelman, 
and manfully attacked the hills. The road was 
fair, but very hilly. The last part before reach-* 
ing the Home is under government supervision 
and is hard and smooth asa floor. The appoint- 
ments of the Home are perfect in their way; 
the theatre is one of the prettiest and most com- 
plete of buildings, and would be a credit to any 
city. Our trick-rider gave an exhibition that was 
well cheered. We rode back to Augusta, and 
after dinner we grouped for a photograph to 
please an artist who had come from Portland to 
take us. Four members of our party, who came 
by steamer, arrived just in time to get into the 
picture. 

Our first run was to Waterville that same after- 
noon. After the forenoon’s ride and a hearty 
dinner, that half day’s work in the heat was a 
hard one, though there were various diversions. 
One of the party who appeared in a black racing- 
suit won the soubriquet of the ‘‘ Black Crook.” 
The raspberries along the steep hills grew thick 
and luscious. We had intended to proceed with 
clock-work regularity, but our line dragged itself 
out to such a length that our manager finally de- 
cided that if we could start out together and enter 
a town in some sort of shape, he would do away 
with the system of signals which was to keep us 
methodical. It was this original and elastic 
order which was rigidly obeyed during the re- 
mainder of the trip. There was a dance at the 
hotel in Waterville that night. We went into 
the ball-room, as at Augusta, but there was a 
singular unanimity of desire to sit and see other 
people do the dancing, and most of us went home 
early. 

The next morning was hot, but fair. Some 
of the ‘* Scorchers” went on ahead to avoid our 
slow pace, and gently to break our coming to 
Skowhegan. The roads were indifferent, good 
or sandy. Milk and raspberries were plentiful 
along the way. 

We reached Skowhegan between one and two 
o’clock, and were loudly cheered on our entry. 
This busy place evidently had determined not to 
be out-done by any other in hospitality, and so 
we found a magnificent dinner, served in a prettily 
decorated dining-room. After dinner the citizens 
came around with easy carriages and took us out 
driving! After that and during supper the Cornet 
Band serenaded us. As it grew dark we were 


formed in solid phalanx, and marched to the 
public square, where fire-works were let off by 
the score. 


Modesty compels me. to explain here 
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that the fire-works part of the entertainment 
was something left over from a rainy Fourth 
of July. Rain beginning to fall, the return 
to the hotel was made with more speed 
than dignity. But more was to come. A 
pleasant little #ustcale had been arranged at the 
Colburn House, given by talent from Brooklyn 
and Jersey City — boarders at the house — under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Fuller, a violinist 
of no mean ability. This was highly enjoyed by 
all but our racing-man, who, overcome by emotion 
or fatigue, slept sweetly through the whole per- 
formance, much to. the amusement of the rest. 
Next came a regular banquet graced by the 
presence of ladies, and followed by speeches. 
Then there was some more dancing, and we re- 
tired, wondering if, treated thus, we were mortal 
wheelmen, or celestial beings unawares. Our 
next morning’s roads were muddy, but as we 
went on up the river the scenery grew more 
beautiful, and we caught sight of Mount Bigelow 
in the distance. One little coast must not be 
forgotten. Our funny man rode an old machine 
which had three distinct gaits of its own. We 
called it Old Reliable. It had no brake, and how 
he ever rode it over one hundred and fifty miles 
of Maine roads is still a puzzle to us all. Three 
or four of us were together and started down a 
long fair-looking hill. We soon struck a deep 
bed of sand. I put on brakes, but hearing a wild 
howl behind me, turned and saw the Old Re- 
liable bearing down upon me. I rushed for the 
side of the road and threw myself off, while by a 
tremendous effort the funny man turned his 
machine into a sand-bank high above, stuck both 
feet solidly into it, and calmly sat there, a fit 
subject for an artist! It was the best example 
of a footer that I ever saw or heard of. We 
walked on down that hill, but it is on record that 
there were five headers among those who came 
after. We dined at Solon that day and the 
school children serenaded us. 

On our way out of Solon we made a visit to 
Cawatunk Falls, which are well worth seeing. 
There are many curious round holes worn in the 
rock by action of the water, varying in size from 
a small pail toa gigantic boiler-like funnel. We 
stayed at Bingham that night and made away 
with a mere bagatelle of fifty-three pounds of 
brook-trout for breakfast and supper. Good, 
hard roads came now, with the Kennebec on one 
hand, the forest on the other, and another trout- 
dinner at the famous ‘* Carney’s.” Our St. 
Louis boys, two of the famous three that coasted 
Mt. Washington, left us at Bingham. There 
were attractions. waiting near that ball-room of 
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Skowhegan. 
and pleasant. 
here. 


On to ** Forks ” the riding was easy 

There is fine hunting-ground 
An eight hundred-pound bear had lately 
been killed. Moose and caribou cross the river 
in sight of the village. 

Again a fine day as we went up the Canada 
road to within twelve miles of Moosehead river. 
As one of our party was a clergyman we had our 
Sunday service in a school-house; and never, I 
am sure, was so large a proportion of a congre- 
gation dressed in bicycle gear. We took a guide 
and visited the beautiful Moxie Falls, a sheer 
plunge of ninety-five feet of bright water be- 
tween two high cliffs. There are two deep pools 
below the falls; into the lower one we went, 
and our guide said the Parson was the wildest 
one of the plunging muscular bathers. That 
glorious, rollicking bath was, so to speak, our 
turning-point, for from here we started down the 
river again. 

At Bingham, returning, 
dance. We were getting 
dances, and footed it right merrily in a genuine 
country-dance. Starting in a mist next morn- 
ing we ferried to the North Anson road. A 
nameless rider attempted to wheel from the 
landing to that ferry-boat. His bicycle went 
on the boat and he into the Kennebec. The 
roads soon improved, and we polished off and 
dined well at North Anson. Some weak souls, 
despite the downward trend, took train for 
Skowhegan. We came on a-wheel, and found 
our St. Louis friends had gone to Portland. On 
reaching that city we disbanded with sorrowful 
good-bys at the ending of our trip. 

The Kennebec tour was a great success. 
Everything went smoothly, our hotels were 
good, our food excellent; all were in constant 
good-humor and nobody ‘kicked ”— except at 
the pedals. We had few accidents or break- 
ages. A baggage-wagon followed us with valises, 
coats, and other z#pedimenta, but never a wheel- 
man rode therein. Only four of the party 
dropped out. One of these was called away by 
business, another had tried to ride too heavy a 
wheel, and those two St. Louis boys yearned to 
see their parents, they said. Our longest dis- 
tance for one day was thirty-five miles, done on 
a misty day. No one but those who have 
planned such a trip know the amount of corre- 
spondence, studying of maps, and mental worry, 
required to get an excursion so that it will run 
itself, so to speak, and the labors of our genial 
manager and treasurer are thoroughly appreci- 
ated by us all. Thanks are also due to the 
editor of the Somerset Reporter, and other pub- 


there was another 
to count on these 


lic-spirited citizens of Skowhegan for their labors 
in entertaining us. The State of Maine seems 
to open an interesting field for bicycle touring, 
as the roads are as good as any country roads, 
hills no more unsafe, and the scenery delightful. 
This is a.short summary of the distances ridden, 
as measured by several cyclometers. July 3oth, 
27 miles; 31st, 18 miles; Aug. Ist, 23 miles; 
2d, 24 miles; 4th, 24 miles; 5th, 35 miles— 
making a total of 151 miles, an average of 25 
miles per day, in round numbers. Any one 
wishing to cover more ground could easily do 
so, but we were riding for pleasure, for recrea- 
tion, and not for record-making. 
L. B. Graves. 


A Canoe-Club Dinner. 

Mr. Editor : — The fourteenth annual dinner 
of the New York Canoe Club was given on Satur- 
day evening, December 13th, at Miss Parloa’s 
Cooking School, No. East Seventeenth 
street ; and, despite the not very re-assuring fact 
that it was cooked by the club members, was 
enjoyed more than any of its thirteen prede- 
cessors. 

Many of the club’s members are artists, and 
literary or professional men, to whom that relax- 
ation is the most agreeable which is furthest 
removed from the conventional modes of amuse- 
ment. Each year a happy thought suggests 
something new in the way of dinners. On this 
occasion business and hilarity were combined ; 
for the appetite for canned-beef and scrambled 
eggs was beginning to pall, and an anchor was 
cast to windward with a view to extending the 
holiday #zenu at the club-house. 

Could one, accustomed to frequent the retired 
residences which surround Stuyvesant square, 
and hem in all that remains of Knickerbocker 
solemnity, have gained admittance, he might have 
supposed that Mr. Sullivan was here working 
up a new comic opera, in which the peers of 
‘* Princess Ida” were outdone. 

Ascending to the familiar parlors, lo! Harle- 
quin has preceded him. There, with cast-iron 
self-complacency, sits a monstrous cooking-stove 
where the ‘‘ Worcester grand” used to be; a 
smaller one is in the place of the back-parlor 
lounge; while a complicated gas-range occupies 
that of the etagére. The ancient book-shelves 
are bright with china; refrigerators displace 
tables, and tables once laden with bric-a-brac are 
covered with all sorts of kitchen tools and in- 
struments of torture. 

As for the chorus of this original burlesque, it 
is hideously out of tune. Each is doing his little 
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part independently of everybody else. The 
‘* make-up” is equally incongruous. Many seem 
to wear some detached garment of dark-green 
flannel. This indicates a similarity of species, 
but from no single individual could one discover 
what the connected uniform might be. The 
well-favored and athletic evidently prefer knick- 
erbockers and pumps, while the gaunt and atten- 
uated wear the less conspicuous regulation trow- 
sers. In head-dresses, bald heads are promi- 
nent, and frequently gold-rimmed spectacles 
shine above the huge white bow-knots which 
hold the strings of feminine apron around a mas- 
culine neck. 

The amusement for a time seemed to be cen- 
tred around a guest from a neighboring club, 
who had not received the notice to appear in 
‘‘camp costume.” This dignified and amiable 
ex-president of a well known art-club came 
dressed in claw-hammer and fine linen. Although 
he was occupied through most of the evening in 
extracting onion skins from the depths of the 
forbidden coat-tail pockets, the shadow of resent- 
ment never once darkened the golden-bowed 
spectacles, nor the amiable lights beneath. 

The dinner hour came, bringing other invited 
guests, but red-handed anarchy was rampant in 
the kitchen. Calm and commanding ‘as Napo- 
leon at Marengo, the amiable hostess and chef 
de cuisine passed through the noisy company, 
seasoning the soup, salting the fish, giving a 
word of direction here, of clever reproach there, 
and keeping all in good-natured abeyance. 

Here the editor of an illustrated monthly was 
struggling with the obstinate skin of a striped 
bass; there the publisher of an art weekly was 
in difficulty with the *‘ works ” of a skinned grouse. 

At the end of a table, surrounded by the com- 
mittee on salads, who were beating eggs against 
time, stood another dignified gentleman, with 
bald head and eye-glasses. His high-buttoned 
Norfolk jacket and straight collar gave him a 
particularly clerical appearance. Had you not 
known him you might have thought him the club 
chaplain. He read from an open book in sepul- 
chral tones: ‘‘ Yolks of six eggs; two table- 
spoonfuls of mustard,” etc. ‘* You don’t beat 
fast enough,” said the professor to a youth (an 
artist on the Century's staff) who was drearily 
grinding the crank of an .egg-beater over a huge 
bowl of Maionnaise dressing. 





GLANCES AT OUR LETTER-FILE. 


‘* They generally accuse me of taking my own 
aise,” was the humble reply. 

The dinner was to be served at 7.30. Nine 
o’clock came, but nothing from the kitchen. The 
guests reefed and double-reefed their belts, 
to allay the pangs of hunger. Stories were 
played out; pipes no longer satisfied; mutiny 
broke out, and the starved visitors raided the 
empty dining-room, which was resplendent with 
club trophies and prize pennants. Biscuits and 
pickles were vigorously consumed, and a truce 
was patched up. At ten o’clock, the Commodore 
ordered all hands to the dining-room. Covers 
had been laid for sixty. Large mounds of moss, 
covered with flowers and sprinkled with violets, 
stood in the centre of each table. Rows of little 
card-board A tents, ranged behind the covers, 
suggested the island camp on the St. Lawrence. 
These were the menus, which had been designed 
by Mr. W. A. Rogers, a member of the club, 
and an artist well known in connection with 
OUTING, and other magazines. 

One side bore the announcement of the dinner, 
the huge tin clock which decorated the club’s 
camp last summer, and a Cupid canoeist, with 
sheath-knife and paddle, frying his eggs by a 
smoking camp-fire. The reverse gave the menu 
in grotesque letters illustrated by a dozen artistic 
vignettes. The largest of these displayed a 
sad-eyed canoeist, who was seated on a log, 
waiting for a haunch of venison which hung 
from the bough of a tree to be roasted over the 
sickly flame from a flamme forcée burning beneath. 
As the dinner, in accordance with Miss Parloa’s 
principles, was strictly temperance, four bottles 
or jugs, labelled respectively: ‘‘Adam’s Ale,” 
‘*Lake George, 1880,” ‘Eel Bay,” and ‘Kill 
von Kull,” recalled other scenes. A canoe, jam- 
med between the rocks in a rapid, with the 
skipper plunging headlong over the bow, illus-» 
trated ‘‘ currant jam”; while a portrait of the 
champion sailor, Vana, bringing in the ‘‘ Duff,” 
set off pudding, etc., etc. 

The coolness of morning was drawing on as 
the canoeists withdrew from the cloud of smoke 
and summer reminiscences which had settled 
round them; they returned to their homes, 
convinced that the canoeist has pleasures besides 
plunging through rapids, and coursing, under 
white wings, over the waters of the open bay. 

Buck. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife.' 

In giving us this record of two beautiful lives 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has done a fitting filial 
task. There is much to be commended in his 
work. He shows in his first pages that he grasps 
the very soul and secret of the potency of his 
father’s writing. He puts before us the man 
who worked at the mystery of evil with an un- 
relenting mind and pen, and made human charity 
deeper in the hearts of those who ‘read him 
rightly. He felt and showed that ‘in reality, 
the beauty, the pathos, and the power of the 
spectacle of humanity lies in the fact that it is 
a spectacle of a mortal struggle between two 
eternal forces.” The influence of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s books is not always salutary. There 
are certain moods and conditions of the human 
spirit that make it impossible to see any light 
upon the dark pages that he wrote. There is 
not much sunshine in his work, and the dim day- 
light that he had is unwholesome for weak souis. 
But it was daylight so far as it went. There is 
nothing artificial about Hawthorne, and above 
all nothing morbid. It is not at all the right 
word to use about him. A quotation from a 
letter written by Hawthorne’s warm friend, Mr. 
Henry Bright, to the editor of these volumes, 
will help much to correct an erroneous idea in 
regard to what has often been called the morbid- 
ness of Hawthorne’s character : — 

‘*T need hardly say with what a feeling of 
affection I always regarded your father. He was 
almost the des¢ man I ever knew, —and quite the 
most interesting. Nothing annoys me more 
than the word ‘ morbid’ as applied to him. He 
was the /east morbid of men, with a singularly 
sweet temper and a very far-reaching charity ; 
he was reserved and (in a sense) a Jroud man, 
who did not care to be worried or bored by peo- 
ple he was not fond of. But he was, I am sure, 
a singularly happy man, — happy in all his do- 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 
by Julian Hawthorne. In two volumes. 
R, Osgood & Co. 


A Biography 
Boston: James 








mestic relations, happy in his own wonderfu 
imaginative faculty, and in the fame which he 
had achieved.” 

Again: ‘‘ Justice has never yet been done to 
your mother. Of course, she was overshadowed 
by him, — but she was a singularly accomplished 
woman, with a great gift of expression, and a 
most sympathetic nature ; she was, too, an artist 
of no mean quality. Her ‘ Notes in England 
and Italy’ contain much that is valuable, and 
much that is beautifully written.” 

A singular and tender interest attaches to the 
few letters the son has given of those written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne to Sophia Peabody during 
their courtship. He was thirty-eight and she 
thirty-two when they were married, and their 
biographer says: ‘*No cloud or change ever 
passed over their affection, even for a moment; 
but every succeeding year found their union 
more exquisitely complete.” The story of their 
love and marriage is very beautiful, and it was 
to their mutual devotion that Hawthorne al- 
ways attributed the awakening of the power to 
conceive and write the volumes which followed. 
The history of Hawthorne’s dismissal from his 
service in the custom-house at Salem, and of the 
consequent writing of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” is 
familiar. The ‘‘ Blithedale Romance” followed 
soon after, and later, near the close of his long 
foreign residence, the ‘‘ Marble Faun.” During 
his six years’ consulate at Liverpool he wrote 
nothing except his inimitable ‘‘ Note-Book.” 
His muse was true to her servant, and gave him 
inspiration only when he looked faithfully to 
have it. 

To his mother’s life, her devotion to his sisters 
and himself, to her symmetrical womanly char- 
acter and the beauty of her maternity, the son 
has made a beautiful tribute in these companion 
volumes. Their title shows that he, knowing 
and loving the author of ‘* The Scarlet Letter” 
better than any other man possibly can, felt also 
the full measure of what Nathaniel Hawthorne 
owed to his wife. 
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Illustrated Books. 

THE illustrative art throws new light over old 
text, and the man who read ** Marmion”! with 
enthusiastic delight in his youth will feel some- 
thing of the same charm and fascination in turning 
over the pages of Osgood’s new illustrated edi- 
tion of Scott’s poem. The illustrations were 
drawn and engraved under the supervision of A. 
V.S. Anthony. The drawings are by G. Perkins, 
F. B. Schell, E. H. Garrett, A. Fredericks, J. J. 
Harley, A. B. Shute, H. Fenn, A. R. Waud, 
and F. T. Merrill. A series of ornamental 
borders and designs, by L. S. Ipsen, make the 
pages doubly attractive. The frontispiece illus- 
trates the lines, — 


* Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode, 
Proudly his red-roan charger trode,” 


and, capitally well done, is a good index to the 
art-work of the book. The youth of this age are 
getting a double education by means of the beau- 
tiful work which so well interprets and supple- 
ments the favorites of earlier generations. 


THE name of the Chevalier Bayard always car- 
ries with it an inspiration to purity and high en- 
deavor. Ina condensed translation of the old 
memoirs of the knight’s secretary, Mr. E. C. 
Kindersley has set forth in English ‘* The Very 
Joyous, Pleasant, and Refreshing History of the 
Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of 
The Good Knight Without Fear and Without 
Reproach, the Gentle Lord de Bayard.” The 
book is amply and cleverly illustrated, and makes 
a valuable addition to literature for the young, 
who will read it with no less interest than their 
elders. The publishers are Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
New York. 


‘‘THE MERCHANT VESSEL,” that absorbing 
tale of sea-life by Mr. Charles Nordhoff, has been 
republished with numerous illustrations, for the 
holiday trade, by Dodd,Mead, & Co., New York. 
It is one of the best gift-books of the year for 
lads who love books of adventures. 


Fiction. 

Mrs. HELEN Hunt JACKSON has thoroughly 
studied and profoundly sympathizes with the 
wrongs which have been inflicted on the Ameri- 
can Indian. In the novel ‘‘Ramona ”* she has 
given to the public a part of the fruits of this 
study and sympathy. The decaying grandeur of 


1 Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


2Ramona. A novel, 


Illustrated. Boston: 


By Helen Hunt Jackson. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers. 
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the old Mexican families of California, and the 
gradual wresting of the lands from their aboriginal 
possessors, that marked the early days of the 
settlement of that State from the East, are used 
as a background for the story of a beautiful 
maiden, half Mexican, half Indian, who loved 
and wedded the handsome and educated son of 
an Indian chief, and shared with uncomplaining 
patience the evil fate which drove him relentlessly 
toinsanity and death. Mrs. Jackson has used her 
fresh material with skill, and the result is a novel 
that cannot fail to serve a higher purpose than 
mere entertainment. 


Mr. W. H. BisuHop is one of the best of our 
short story writers, and ‘‘ Choy Susan”! is de- 
cidedly a hit. This hybrid name was that of a 
Mongolian woman who saved the young daugh- 
ter of a Mormon elder from being married per- 
force to another Mormon elder. ‘‘ No good for 
woman mally man with plentee otha wife,” said 
Choy Susan, when she set her face against the 
ways of her countrymen, and of the Mormons, 
and helped the young lovers to a happy bridal. 
The other stories of the book are good, and 
there are six of them. 


THE last volume of the Leisure Hour Series 
is ‘Bound Together,”? by ‘“‘ Hugh Conway.” 
From ‘‘The Secret of the Stradivarius” to 
‘* A Speculative Spirit,” every one of these dozen 
short stories is entertaining and cleverly written. 


‘‘At Any Cost”? is the story of a youth 
who went to London to seek his fortune, and 
made fortune-seeking the chief aim and purpose 
of his life. The story is vitally Christian in tone 
without being at all of the “‘ goody” sort, and 
would make a suitable gift-book for boy or girl. 


‘* PERIL 4 is the name of No. 161 of the vol- 
uminous Leisure Hour Series. It is an enter- 
taining story for English young people, whose 
love was put to trial and came out happily 
triumphant all around. 


CHILDREN and young people who have learned 
to be fond of Elsie Dinsmore, in Miss Finley’s 
books, will welcome her appearance in ‘‘ Mildred 
at Home.” ® 


1Choy Susan and Other Stories. 
Bishop. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


2 Bound Together. By Hugh Conway. 


Ps! William Henry 
0. 


Leisure Hour 


Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

3 At An ‘eage By Edward Garrett. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & 

4 Peril. Jessie by ee Leisure Hour Series. 
New York: 1 enry H 

5 Mildred at te * Martha rtm, author of the 
Elsie Books. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
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‘*A MATTER OF TASTE” is a new novel by 
George H. Picard; published by White, Stokes, 
& Allen, New York. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. CLINTON SCOLLARD, whose light verse 
has appeared from time to time in OUTING and 
other periodicals, has made the venture of a 
book in dainty form, called ‘‘ Pictures in Song.” ! 
This is not at all a bad collective name for the 
madrigals, ballades, rondeaus, and sonnets of the 
volume. Mr. Scollard has done fairly well in 
this field of light verse-making, limited as it is 
by the barriers of its prescribed forms. At 
least a half-dozen times in the collection one 
comes upon a genuine glow of inspiration light- 
ing up the lines. A sonnet is one of the 
most dangerous and difficult of experiments for 
any poet; but Mr. Scollard has made one at 
least which has the spirit and movement of true 
poetry along its lines. This is the sonnet on 
the lute-player :— 

** Who standing by an open casement long, 


Poured forth rapt strains of such melodious song 
That all the flowers with passion seemed to stir.” 


THE lectures on Emerson,’ which were given 
before the Concord School of Philosophy last 
summer appear in book form. This makes a 
most desirable volume, for each view of the great 
poet-philosopher is from the stand-point of a 
thinker. But there is no personal attempt in this 
book. The simplicity of the character they 
eulogize gave to each author who contributes a 
key-note of naturalness and earnestness which is 
very charming. The book is dedicated to Mr. 
Alcott, and its authors are: Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, F. B. Sanborn, Julian Hawthorne, M. 
René De Poyen Belleisle, Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., 
Miss E. P. Peabody, Miss Emma Lazarus, Mrs. 
E. C. Kinney, Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, George Willis Cook, William T. Harris, 
P. T. Mozoomar, and A. B. Alcott. 


THE Rev. Mr. Church, professor of Latin at 
University College, London, has made an ex- 
cellent book on Cicero.* It gives one what may 
be called in some sort a contemporary idea of the 
Roman, of his personality as a man as well as of 
his historical career. There are also brief narra- 
tions of the lives of Caesar, Pompey, Cato, and 
Antony. The picture of the life of a Roman 


' Pictures in Song. By Clinton Scollard. New York and 
London: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

2 The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lectures at the 
Concord School of Philosophy. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

’Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. By the Rev. Alfred 
J. Church, M.A. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
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boy is extremely entertaining. The stress that 
was put upon physical education developed the 
muscular powers in a natural, healthful way with 
the mental. Swimming, riding, and rowing were 
as much a part of the education of one of the 
Romans who ruled the world as were their book 
tasks. The volume is very well illustrated with 
‘¢ veritable likenesses of some of the chief actors 
in the scenes described.” 


THE data of social science gain a valuable 
addition in each volume of essays from Mr. 
Hamerton. They are studies of people as mental 
rather than as spiritual beings. Especially is this 
true of this last collection, ‘‘ Human Intercourse.”! 
It is certainly most rational to look at the external 
relations of life through Mr. Hamerton’s eyes. 
The vast rubbish of etiquette-books goes down 
before the strength and sincerity of sentences 
like those one finds in this book. One sighs for 
a time when all the world shall follow all these 
hints upon social intercourse. The book is dedi- 
cated gracefully to the memory of Emerson. 


Books of letters are in some sort a furore of 
the decade. ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft,” the last pub- 
lished of the ‘¢ Famous Women Series,” is unique 
in correspondence. It is the defence of a woman 
who defied social laws, by a woman who believes 
that the honesty of her thought should have its 
weight in influencing the criticism of her life. 
The exposition of her literary work is impartial 
and good, and the volume ranks fairly in the 
series. ° 


THE volume of essays by Kate Gannett Wells * 
is one of the best of Osgood’s late books. Sev- 
eral of these papers have already appeared in the 
magazines, but they are of the sort that bear 
reading and re-reading. There are eight of them, 
beginning with ‘‘ Average People” and ending 
with *‘Caste in American Society.” One of the 
cleverest essays is ‘‘ The Transitional Woman,” 
and the wittiest bit to be found in all of these 
simple, sincere, and serious pages is the advice : 
‘¢ Never think you know a woman until you serve 
on a committee with her.” 


A History of American coinage and money is- 
sues, the management of national monetary affairs, 
and the different legal tender, acts that have been 
discussed or passed by Congress, are thoroughly 


1 Human Intercourse. 
Boston: Boberts Brothers. 

2Life of Mary Wollstonecraft. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

3 About People. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
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set forth in ‘* Money in Politics,” ' by a formeras- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. There is an 
introduction by Mr. Edward Atkinson which will 
appeal, as well as the body of the book, to thought- 
ful consideration. 


SIDNEY LANIER ® was a most sensitively con- 
scientious artist in his work. He is said to have 
possessed the artistic and the poetic tempera- 
ment in extreme conjunction. Certainly his 
artist’s nature worked hand in hand with the 
force of his inspiration. His endowment of 
music made him doubly critical of his own form, 
even in the moment ofexpression. He was con- 
sidered by many a most perfect flute-player ; and 
he regarded the harmonies of words much as 
those of music. But his poems have a vitality 
beyond all external of forms. Theirs is the 
strength of conscious genius, the music of a soul 
keenly and gladly responsive to the highest har- 
monies. His poem, ‘‘ To Bayard Taylor,” (pub- 
lished in Scrzbners’ Magazine, March, 1879) 
may be quoted of him, now that he, too, has 
power 


“To range, deep-wrapt, along a heavenly height.” 


Bayard Taylor was one of his earliest literary 
friends, one who encouraged him in the first 
days of his poetical striving. 

The memorial of Lanier’s life, by William 
Hayes Ward, is sad reading in spite of the firm 
faith and courage and will that upheld him 
through a short life filled with adversity and 
illness. In 1879, a little.more than two years 
before his death, he received an appointment as 
lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
this gave him a new hold on life, in the encour- 
agement which comes from a regular income. 
But the disease which he fought for fifteen years 
conquered his will at last. He died in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, Sept. 7, 1881. 


1 Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton. Boston: D, Lothrop 
& Co. 


2Poems of Sidney Lanier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Mrs. Lanier, to whom some of the most fer- 
vent and beautiful of the poems were written, 
edits this volume, and very gracefully credits 
each poem, in the index of the collection, to the 
periodical in which it first appeared. 


CuIEF Engineer Melville wishes to reach the 
North Pole in the hope, he says, that his success 
‘¢ may prevent other fools from going there.” It 
might be a settling once for all of certain scien- 
tific and geographical questions. His journal and 
notes, written (the latter part at sea) in early 
months of 1884, gives the history of the exploits 
of Chief Melville, ‘* In the Lena Delta,” ' and in 
the expedition of relief for Lieutenant Greely. 


THE names of the artists who have contributed 
to the Prang holiday series this year show, better 
than any words added to the national singing of 
their praises, the artistic beauty and value of 
these tokens of Christmas and New Year remem- 
brance. Such artists as Dora Wheeler, Miss F. 
Bridges, Miss L. B. Humphrey, H. Giacomelli, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, J. W. Champney, and 
Walter Satterlee, may be counted on for worthily 
symbolizing the joyous associations of the holi- 
day season. 


THE Mexican travels and writings of Mr. 
Frederick A. Ober are earning for him a goodly 
amount of deserved notice and commendation. 
His pamphlet on Mexican resources, which may 
be called an appendix to his valuable book, 
‘* Travels in Mexico,” is issued by his Boston 
publishers. This supplemental volume is not 
only statistical, but is a most entertaining guide- 
book for the traveller in Mexico, with convenient 
maps and indexed routes, and descriptive and 
historical paragraphs. It is sold at fifty cents in 
paper covers. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

1 Inthe Lena Delta. A narrative of the search for Lieu- 
tenant-Commander De Long; an account of the Greely Re- 
lief ge oe a proposed method of reaching the 
North Pole. By Geor; - Melville, Chief Engineer 


U.S.N. Edited by Melville Phillips. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 














FOR MONTH ENDING 


DECEMBER 20. 
Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE social season is upon the wheeling world. 
Entertainments within doors, or Southern tours, 
occupy the attention of the cyclist. A number 
of wheelmen start January 22 for a journey to the 
island of Bermuda, which has some of the best 
roads to be found in the world. The coral for- 
mation gives them hardness and smoothness 
enough to tempt these tourists to three days on 
the Eastern Atlantic in mid-winter. The tropical 
climate will doubtless give them blue skies and 
balmy breezes, and it is probable that some of 
the party will remain a fortnight, although those 
who wish to do so may return by the same 
steamer in four days. The excursion is under 
the management of Mr. F.A. Elwell, of Portland, 
whose visit to Bermuda last March incited him 
to arrange the present excursion. 


THE model club-house of the Massachusetts 
Club is on its way to completion. It will be, 
when done, the largest and best appointed 
building owned by any cycling club in the world 
It is on the Back Bay lands of Boston, fronting 
on Newbury street, and next to the Boston Art 
Club building. It has a frontage of twenty-four 
feet, with three stories and basement, and a bay 
window in the second story. At the top of the 
building is the inscription, ‘‘Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club, 1884.” 


Mr. Harry D. Corey, of Boston, who has 
been in Europe in the interests of cycling since 
October, makes some interesting comparisons 
between England and America. He is quite 
certain that if the best American men had regular 
training, on as good tracks as those of England, 
they would compete with more frequent success 
with their brethren of Britain. The uniformly 
good roads in England make wheeling more 


readily practicable for all sorts and conditions of 
people, and it is easily credible that there are now 
two hundred thousand riders of bicycles and tri- 
cycles in the kingdom. The supplying of these 
makes an immense industry. The club-houses in 
Americaare very much better than across the water, 
a hired room with a few chairs and tables usually 
serving for the needs of a trans-Atlantic society. 
Mr. Corey found tricycle-riding very much on the 
increase. Middle-aged and elderly gentlemen 
prefer them to the bicycle, and, since the tricycle 
has been indorsed by the ladies of the royal 
family, it has steadily grown in favor with English- 
women. Among the tracks, Mr. Corey prefers 
the Crystal Palace track, although the fastest 
time has been made at Leicester. He decided 
from his own experience that it is not so fast as 
the tracks at Hartford or Springfield. Racers in 
England start themselves from a block, and are 
not pushed as in this country. Their mile is 
therefore two or three seconds slower than when 
made in the American way. A favorite ride with 
Mr. Corey was the Ripley road out of London, — 
ten miles to the Anchor Inn. Here he had the 
pleasure of beating Cooper and Webb on the 
tandem with which they make their records. 


Dr. J. H. Coo.ry delivered an address on 
cycling and health at the recent annual meeting 
of the Plainfield (N.J.) Bicycle Club. He 
deprecated the increase of race-meetings, and 
said that he believed long-distance racing certain 
to be injurious. As a form of exercise he con- 
siders cycling superior to others in bringing into 
action all the muscles of the body. Swimming 
and climbing rank well with it, but only a robust 
swimmer can remain long in the water, and 
climbing is monotonous. The vibratory motion 
of the machine causes relaxation of the whole 
body, which, though generally overlooked, is not 
one of the least of the benefits derived from 
wheeling. It is often thought that a hard muscle 
is indicative of strength, but this is a mistaken 
idea, for its strength is in the elasticity of its 
fibers, and to possess this it must be well de- 
veloped and flexible, not hard. Certain excessive 
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kinds of exercise have a tendency to produce 
excessive growth and hardening of the muscles. 
This condition, known medically as hypertrophy 
of muscle, is a bad sign, denoting an unequal 
development of the body, leading to loss of the 
balance of power between the external or mus- 
cular and internal or vital force. Cycling, on the 
other hand, does not produce this effect, unless 
in severe training and long racing. A man in 


ill-health who takes up wheeling as a means of 


regaining strength, should ride judiciously, taking 
great care not to overtax the force he gains. A 
practised rider will not feel jolting, as he rides 
“with his body relaxed. If, however, he has a 
feeling of exhaustion at the stomach it tells him 
more plainly than words can that the nervous 
tone is becoming exhausted, and rest must be 
had. The beginner in cycling must bear in 
mind that heavy clothing will prove a hindrance 
to his progress. 


Mr. T. C. ORMIsTON, of the C.T.C., applied to 
the Commissioners of Central Park, New York, 
for permission for himself and wife to enjoy the 
wheeling privilege of the Park and the Riverside 
drive, in conformity with park regulations. 
These permit any member of a regularly organized 
and uniformed club, wearing the requisite badge, 
to use the west drive at certain specified hours, 
and the Riverside drive at all hours, subject to 
certain rules. Mr. Ormiston’s request, after 
some delay, was referred to the Committee on 
Park Privileges, and he at length received a reply 
from their secretary conveying their decision that 
the C.T.C. is a foreign club, and not represented 
in this country, and, consequently, Mr. Ormi- 
ston’s application must be reluctantly refused. 
Mr. Ormiston contends that, as the C.T.C. is an 
international club, its members are responsible 
in New York, especially as councillors are elected 
in the United States. He has called the atten- 
tion of the New York State and city consuls to 
the existing state of things, and purposes to push 
the matter until a member of the C.T.C. may 
enjoy the park privileges, which the commis- 
sioners certainly did not intend to limit to local 
clubs. 


THE Citizens’ Club, of New York, gave a house- 
warming at its new club-house, on West 58th 
st., Dec. 3d. The Ixion, the New York, and 
minor local clubs were present, and a pleasant 
programme, including readings by R. J. Bur- 
dette, was carried out. Several prominent cy- 
clists, from a distance, were present. 


THE Maryland Club, of Baltimore, has begun 
the erection of what it hopes will be the finest 
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club-house in the country. The corner-stone was 
laid on Thanksgiving day, with appropriate cere- 
monies, preceded by a grand parade, in which 
the Maryland Club was attended by the Druids, 
the Monumental, the Junior, the Lafayette, and 
the Whirling Wheelmen, — all in uniform. The 
president of the Marylands is Mr. S. T. Clark. 


A COMMITTEE was appointed by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Bicycle Club, Nov. 2oth, to secure 
plans for a new club-house, and to negotiate for 
a lot for building purposes. None but active 
members are now permitted in the club. 


A NEw club was organized in Salem, Oregon, 
Nov. 27th, and named the Chemeketa Bicycle 
Club. The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, W. W. Martin; secretary and treasurer, 
George Herren; captain, H. L. Hatch; lieuten- 
ant, Chas. M. Cox. The Chemeketa begins its 
career with ten charter members, and is the sec- 
ond club organized in Oregon. 


A WHEEL club was organized in Waterbury 
(Conn.), Dec. 4th, with ten members. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, F. P. 
Upson; secretary and treasurer, N. C. Ovaitt; 
captain, J. H. Hurlburt; lieutenant, C. E. 
Turner. 


THE King’s County wheelmen, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., a flourishing club, propose building a two- 
story brick club-house. 


LEE RICHARDSON, of Chicago, aged seven 
years, rides a 28-inch wheel, and is considered a 
prodigy of fancy riding. 


Kansas City wheelmen are planning a fine 
club-house, a ten-lap track, and all the other ap- 
pointments necessary to club men. 


Mr. JOHN NICHOLSON, a former Irish cham- 
pion, now of Minnesota, has made an excellent 
State record during the past season. 


THE nineteen members of the Indianapolis Bi- 
cycle Club have joined the L.A.W. 


Exrot Norton and Frank L. Dean will race 
for Harvard at the intercollegiate games in the 
spring. 

Mr. H. B. Rice has been elected president of 
the Cheyenne Bicycle Club (Wyoming). Mr. F. 
H. Clark, secretary of the club, writes that the 
mountain-riding has been very good during the 
autumn. 


A BICYCLE club has been organized in Topeka, 
Kansas, with Mr. Charles Frampton as captain. 
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SOUTHERN wheelmen are planning a spring 
tournament, at Memphis, Tenn. Riders from a 
distance will be invited. The secretary of the 
Memphis Bicycle Club, W. L. Surprise, invites 
correspondence on the subject. 


THE times of W. M. Woodside, who lowered 
all the American records from 11 miles to 50 
miles in Chicago, December, are as follows : — 








Miles. Time. Miles Time. 

Tocccccccese 0.03.063/4 | 26.--+e0---5 1.26.38 

Zecccccccece 0.06.151/2 | 27+eeeeeeeeee 1-30-44 
aitncsn saaee 0.09. 281/92 | 2B. .cccccccee 1.33-48"/4 
So ccauaesees 0.12.401]2 | 29.-++seeeee 1.37-27'/4 
Boonsiccesece 0.15.53 | 3O-eeesceccce 1.41.083/4 
Bocccccctcce 0.19.07 | ZI -eeeeeeeeee 1.44.52"/4 
Joccccescece O. 32.2219 | 32ecccceccees 1.48.263/4 
Bucccseccees 0.25.40 | 33-c0cccceces 1.52. 13/4 
Qeecccccccce ©.23.55 | B4eecceereeee 1.55-53°/4 
10. ee eer 1.59.40°/4 
EE owas ccceese 0. 35-263 /4 | 36....20----- 2.03.05 

I2eccccescces 0. 38.4012 | 37--eeeeeeeee 2.06. 33/4 
Cer O.41.51 | 3B- ose ccccess 2.10.06 /2 
Td cccccececes 0.45-18 | 3Qee-eeee eens 2.13-42 

TS ccccccccces 0.48.41 | 4Oecccces -eee 2.17-18'/4 
iacen<cekes 0.51.59!/2 | 41 -sscee eee 2.20.54 1/4 
TJocccscsecee 0.55-20"/o | 42-ceeeceeces 2.24.34 

“eee 0.58.48 | 43--ccceeeeee 2.28.12"/o 
BGia a'6:0-<wewaes 1.02.09 | 44c-cesccccse 2.31.51 /o 
BOs Sasccicanes 1.05. 381], | 45+-++-ce cece 2.35-33'/2 
Bccccceseces 1.09. 111), | 46. 2.39.21 

BWZeccccvsceee 1.12.361/4 | 47 -eeceeceeee 2.43-08 

Cs PT 1.16.14 | 4Beoee cccccce 2.46.55 1/4 
WArcccseseces 1.19. 3O!/a | 4Q-- + eee eece 2.50.43}/2 
Wocccceseces 1.23-053/4 | SO0---+ ee seeee 2.54.01 /y 


This is 5m. 13'/2s. better than any former 
fifty-mile record. 


Miss FLORENCE FULLER, of the Dearborn 
Cycling Club, Chicago, has made 1,000 miles 
on her tricycle. 


J. S. PRINCE is to receive a handsome gold 
medal as a memento of his 2.39 at Springfield, 
Mass. 


A GRAND exhibition of skill by the bicycle clubs 
of Chicago was arranged for Nov. 25, by Chief 
Consul J. O. Blake. Except the accidents to 
two contestants it was a pleasant and successful 
affair. 

THE Ramblers Bicycle Club, of St. Louis, now 
installed in its fine new club-house, intends 
furnishing the lower floor of the building as a 
gymnasium for the winter training of the mem- 
bers, who have already gained a good reputation 
for road-riding. 


FOREIGN. 

MR. JO. PENNELL, writing from Rome, Novem- 
ber 13, says that the road from Florence to 
Rome, between three hundred and four hundred 
miles by way of Siena, Monte Oliveto, Perugia, 


39! 


Assisi, and Terni, is probably one of the finest 
in the world. He was accompanied on a tandem 
tricycle by his wife, and their journey was de- 
lightful. Not more than four miles was too bad 
for riding, and in the three weeks spent en route, 
but one day was cloudy. 


Mr. JAMES COPLAND has made a famous run 
in Australia, from Sydney to Melbourne, five 
hundred and eighty-three miles, on a tricycle, in 
twelve days, nine hours. The shortest distance 
made on any day was twenty-five miles, and the 
best time was put in on the last day of the run— 
sixty-two miles. Mr. Copland gained a pound 
and a half on the trip, and reached Melbourne 
feeling welland strong. Of the distance traversed, 
one hundred miles were over good roads; for 
four hundred miles there was fair riding, and 
about eighty miles were quite unridable. 


THE mayor of Coventry, England, unveiled the 
memorial to James Starley, the inventor of the 
improved bicycle, in the presence of eight thou- 
sand people, in November. From the improve- 
ments made by Mr. Starley have been evolved 
others which have made the cycle industry so im- 
mense. The memorial is described as a beautiful 
work of art, standing twenty feet in height. It is 
a figure of Fame in marble. On the front of the 
pedestal is a medallion portrait of Mr. Starley, 
and on the sides are illustrations of the inventions 
which he introduced. 


THE Duke of Grafton is the president of the 
Grafton Bicycle Club. 


Mr. Lacy HILLIER raced, November 30, with 
Mr. F. P. Edwardson, of Clapham Park, and 
with 3m. 5s. start finished second to Edwardson. 
The English papers explain that the race was 
finished in the dark, and so account for the 
champion’s being beaten. 


A WHEELING club has been started in Utrecht, 
Holland, under the leadership of Mr. C. H. 
Bingham. 


THE tricycle bath-chair is adopted by some 
English invalids. It is said to carry the invalid 
and the propelling attendant along at a comfort- 
able speed of nine miles an hour. 


THE King of Italy is said to be a great admirer 
of bicycling, and honored the races at Turin with 
his presence. 


* THE accounts of Italian races are a little amus- 

ing, for wheeling advances painfully there, and 
the Tuscan champion rides a forty-three-inch 
wheel with wooden pedals. 
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M. P. LEGENDRE and Mr. E. Smith, of the 
Véloce-Club-Bordelais, have lately finished an ex- 
tensive tricycle excursion in the French province 
of Dordogue. 


THE use of the wheel in military life is receiv- 
ing serious attention from the Austrian Minister 
of War. During the last season, by his order, 
the students of the military school at Wiener- 
Neustadt took a wheel excursion of five days, 
under the command of Captain Schadek. Each 
of the young men carried his baggage and some 
equipments. The roads were often bad, but the 
excursion is pronounced by the Vedette a com- 
plete success. 


Canoeing. 

THE annual meeting of the New York Club 
was held December 4, and the following officers 
were reélected: William Whitlock, commodore ; 
C. K. Munroe, vice-commodore; J. F. New- 
man, secretary and treasurer. These, ex-officio, 
with H. G. Bailey and C. J. Stevens, compose the 
executive committee. The club finances are in 
good condition, and a new and larger club-house 
is under consideration as soon as the Rapid 
Transit Railroad shall have been completed, 
and its exact encroachments on the shore de- 
fined. 


THE Oshkosh Club has elected the following 
officers: commodore, A. M. V. Kaas; vice- 
commodore, R. P. Finney; secretary-treasurer, 
F. H. Gary; executive committee, L. F. Gates, 
W. Radford, and W. A. Sessions. A large club- 
house is to be erected this winter. 


DECEMBER 9, the Rochester Club elected the 
following officers: captain, J. Matt. Angle; 
mate, H. M. Stewart; purser, George H. Har- 
ris; executive committee, F. N. Rew, Samuel 
C. Eaton, C. H. Moody. 


Fishing. 
A FISHERMAN caught twenty-five trout, weigh- 
ing from three-quarters to one and a half pounds, 
in Cupsuctuc lake, September 17. 


SALMON have been more plenty in Maine the 
past season than ever before. Crooked river has 
been full of salmon this fall. 


CoNSUL LAMBERT, of San Blas, has written a 
letter explaining how the natives of Jalisco, 
Mexico, catch fish by poisoning, — throwing a 
liquid on the water. There being a law against 
this kind of fishing, the natives stab each fish to 
give them the appearance of being speared. 
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THE London Zodlogical Garden has recently 
received an electric eel (gymmnotus electricus) six 
feet in length. 


INFORMATION ABOUT FLORIDA. — The jour- 
ney from Savannah to Jacksonville has been 
lessened six hours by the fast train. A line of 
steamers will run on the inside route between 
Savannah and Fernandina; a night train will 
run from Jacksonville to Cedar Keys; and a new 
steamer will run from Cedar Keys to Tarpum 
Springs. Three rods are necessary for outfit, — 
heavy sea bass-rod, light bass-rod, and fly-rod. 
Hooks: for sheep’s-head, three sizes, 2.0-I-2. 
For bait-fishing : Sprout hooks, 6.0, 5.0, and 4.0; 
bass, O’Shaughnessy hooks, 10.0 and 9.0; blue- 
fish, needle-eyed O.S. hooks with piano wire 
snoods; bream, Chestertown hook, 11 and 12; 
small salt-water fish, Sprout or O’Shaughnessy 
hooks, 1 and 2; sharks, three sizes hooks; tar- 
pum, stout brass wire-snood, with four to six 3.0 
cod hooks; spoons, large bass No. 3, double; 
black bass, No. 2 fly; sea-trout, No. 1 fly. For 
trolling Spanish mackerel and ivory squid about 
size of forefinger; blue-fish, old round bone- 
squid. Lines: heavy fishing 18-thread cutty- 
hunk; light fishing, 9-thread cutty-hunk; tar- 
pum, 72-thread laid cotton line, 600 feet; for 
trolling for channel bass, hard-braided cotton, or 
linen line, 2.0 and 3.0; fly-fishing, use your own 


judgment. Nets, one crab-net and a cast-net, 6 
feet long. One strong gaff-hook, fish-spear, and 
a revolver. 


PROFESSOR D. S. JORDAN, of Indian Univer- 
sity, has procured and sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute thirty-five species of fish in this country 
which are entirely new to science. 


A NEw use for codfish has been found. Their 
skin, when properly tanned, makes a light gray 
and very tough leather. 


Mr. F. H. BIGNELL, of Quebec, reports that 
there is a vast inland sea, nearly as large as Lake 
Superior, in the far-off Rupert’s Island, where 
fish abound. : 


A NEw fish has appeared in the Housatonic 
river. The head much resembles that of the 
prickle-back, but the body is longer and not as 
broad, similar to the black bass, — good swim- 
mers, gamy on the line, and flesh solid and 
sweet. 


A NOVEL method of ground-baiting for roach 
has been tried and found successful. ‘Two slices 


of stale bread, with a stone between them, was 
sunk bya string. On taking it up it showed that 
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the fish took it, but not so indiscriminately as is 
often the case with other bait. Another, with 
bones, — not too clean, — proved successful with 
perch. 


THE experiment of State Fish Commissioner 
S. G. Worth, made last spring at Raleigh, N.C., 
of propagating fish in ponds, has proved entirely 
successful. He placed a quantity of white shad’s 
eggs in various ponds, and on November 24th 
one of the ponds was drained off, and thirty-three 
shad, from eight to ten inches, were found. 


A SPECKLED mountain trout was’ caught in 
Eagle river, Col., this fall, which weighed twenty- 
six pounds and a half, and measured forty inches. 
It was sent to the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. 


SEVEN thousand flounders were transferred, 
this summer, from tide-waters to different places, 
between Tedington and Hampton Court, on the 
river Thames. 


THE death of Mr. J. F. Demoville, of the 
Brookvale Angling Club, of Nashville, Tenn., was 
a sad blow to the interests of the anglers in the 
United States. No man ever took more interest 
in the sport, and it was by his assistance and 
experience that many of our leading clubs owe 
their standing to-day. 


Shooting. 

THE annual team match of Companies D and 
I, of the Eighth Regiment, Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia, was held at Saugus, Mass., November 
27. .Co. D 78, and Co. I 53. 


THE championship of Connecticut for clay- 
pigeon-shooting was decided at Hartford, Conn., 
November 12. Nine teams of four men, twenty- 
five pigeons for each man, eighteen yards rise. 
Parker Gun team of Meriden won, score 67. 
Spencer and New Haven clubs were represented. 
The individual championship prize, fifty pigeons, 
eighteen yards rise, was won by E. A. Folsom, 
of Windsor, who scored 40. 


THE Boston Press Rifle Association held its 
annual meeting November 21st, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Col. C. H. 
Taylor; vice-president, C. B. Danforth; treas- 
urer, J. R. Mann; secretary, W. H. Hathaway. 


THE California Rifle Association held its 
annual fall prize-meeting at Shell Mound Park, 
near San Francisco, November 16 and 23. The 
weather was fine, there was a large attendance, 
and the association, for the first time, had receipts 
above expenditures. The result was as follows: 
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Diamond team match, open to teams of six men 
each, Springfield rifle, 200 and 500 yards, seven 
rounds; prize to become property of team win- 
ning it three times: Police team, 181 and 184, 
total 365; Co. C, First Infantry, 182 and 180, 
total 362; Presidio R.C., 168 and 182, total 350; 
Co. C, Second Artillery, 173 and 175, total 348; 
Officers Second Artillery, 168 and 151, total 
323. Lieutenant Klein, Officer Geary, and 
Private Kuhls, won individual prizes. Siebe 
team match, open to teams of six, from com- 
panies of National Guard never having made 
over 70 per cent., seven rounds, Springfield rifle, 
200 yards: Co. C, Third Infantry, 165; Co. E, 
First Infantry, 157; Co. C, First Infantry, 152; 
Co. A, Second Artillery, 149; Co. G, First In- 
fantry, 147; individual prizes, G. S. Simpson, J. 
W. Dolan, and Lieutenant Brown. Centennial 
match, open to teams of ten from the military 
representing a regiment or battalion, 200 and 
500 yards, seven rounds each, Springfield rifles, 
— prize to become the property of team winning 
it three out of five times: First Infantry, 291 and 
and 306, total 597; Second Artillery, 290 and 
582, total 592; Third Infantry, 260 and 177, 
total 437. C.R.A. 600-yard match, open to 
teams of five, any military rifle, seven rounds: 
First Police, 147; Second Police, 136; Presidio, 
131; Second Artillery, 128; individual prizes, 
Officer N. T. Fields, Lieutenant Sims, and 
Officer M’Carthy. Dunphy match, open to 
teams of six, 200 and 500 yards, seven rounds 
each, prize to be won three times: Police, 370; 
Interstate R.C., 350; individual prizes, Officers 
A. T. Fields, J. P. M’Carthy, and Sergeant 
Nash. Townsend consolation match, open to 
those who never won a prize, 200 yards, five 
rounds, with any military rifle. Directors’ match, 
gold medal, 200 yards, seven rounds. Governor's 
medal match, open to members of Association 
and the military and navy, 200 yards, seven 
rounds, any military rifle, prize to be won three 
times. Lieutenant Kuhnle, 50; having won it 
three times took the medal. Short range match, 
open to all comers, 200 yards, seven rounds, 
with military rifle, ring target: Lieutenant 
Kuhnle, 68; L. Barnere, 64; P. D. Linville, 64; 
Howard Carr, 62; J. E. Klein, 62; Chas. Carr, 
62. California Powder Works medal, open to 
members of association and military and navy, 
200 and 500 yards, seven shots at each, any 
military rifle; to be won three times: Sergeant 
Chas. Nash, 34 and 32, total 68; E. Pierce, 33 
and 34, total 67; Howard Carr, 31 and 34, total 
65; A. Johnson, 31 and 34, total 65. Officer A. 
T. Fields made, in three matches, g2 per cent. 
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of points. 
cent. 

AT the match of North Sidé Gun Club, Wood- 
side, Long Island, for club medal, Mr. Barlow, 
at 27 yards, and others at 25 yards, resulted in 
a full-score tie, between Mr. Barlow and Mr. 
Kroger, and was shot off with three birds; Mr. 
Barlow, 29 yards, and Mr. Kroger, 27 yards; 
Mr. Barlow winning. 


Lieutenant Kuhnle made gI'/2 per 


A MATCH was held at Bridgeport, Dec. 3, be- 
tween teams of five each of the Bridgeport and 
New York Rifle Clubs. 
shots each, 200 yards off hand, Massachusetts 
target, possible 180. The match was won by 
Bridgeport with score 710 to 675; best scores 
were made by Messrs, Hubbard, Beardsley, and 
Marsh, 153, 153, and 148. After this match 
was had a team match, Io shots, 200 yards. Mr. 
Hubbard made the somewhat remarkable score 
of III. 


THE New England Trap Shooters’ Associa- 
tion, held a match at Walnut Hill, December 3. 
The badge was won by Mr. H. W. Eager, of the 
Worcester Association. Beside the challenge 
match, a team match, and ten other matches, 
single and pair, were shot. In the team match 
there were represented the Massachusetts, two 
teams ; Worcester, two teams ; Brockton, Exeter, 
Malden, Narragansett Independent, Lowell, 
two teams, and Middlesex. 


THE New York Ciipfer reports that the as- 
sessed valuation of guns, pistols, dirks, ete., in 
Alabama, is $410,000, while farming implements 
are only put down as $75,000. 


Lieut. FRED KUHNLE, the Pacific coast 
rifleman, made a score of 468, November 16, 
ina match, at Petaluma, Cal., with Mr. Houx, 
of Co.C, Fifth Battalion. 


FRED ERB, the noted shot, at Kansas City, 
Nov. 20, would undoubtedly have broken the 
record of Capt. J. Bogardus, 1,000 balls in 25 
minutes, ifone of the traps had not broken. Up 
to that time he had broken 56 out of 65 balls, 
equal to 14 a minute. 


Stir HENRY HALFORD, the famous captain of 
the British teams in the international matches, 
at practice, has made, with a Metford rifle, at 
1,000 yards, a score of 223 out of a possible 225. 


Miss LitiaAn F. Situ, of Merced, Cal., 
only ten years old, is a remarkable shot, having 
broken 495 and 323 out of 500 balls, without a 
miss. 


The conditions were 15. 
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ArT the gallery of Mr. Conlin, New York, some 
fine shooting with a rifle has been made the past 
winter, the leading scores (possible 70) are: R. 
V.R. Schuyler, full score and 66 at word: same 
for J. B. Blydenburgh. 


THE Prince of Wales recently killed seven 
stags out of nine at Glenderry. 


Mr. W. B. HuntTER, of New York, reports 
that during one day’s shooting at Long Point 
preserve, Canada, he killed two hundred and 
forty-three ducks, mostly red-heads and canvas- 
backs. 


Joun OtTTo shot a fine buck, November 24, 
near the village of Sayville, L.I. It weighs a 
hundred and eighty-two pounds, and was four 
years old. 


E. A. Fousom, of the Spencer Gun Club, won 
the individual State badge for clay-pigeon-shoot- 
ing, at Winsor, Conn., November 27, this being 
the seventh time he has won. 


THE rifle-shooting: at Walnut Hill, Mass., 
November 15, was as follows : Creedmore practice 
match, C. E. Berry, 47; A. E. Barnes, 46. 
Creedmore prize match, W. Charles, 47; A. C. 
Adams, 46. Decimal match, W. Charles, 87; 
A.C. Adams, 81; C. H. Gregory, 80. Victory 
match, C. E. Berry, 83; H. Cushing, 79. 


AT Walnut Hill, November 22, the following 
scores were made: Creedmore practice match, C. 
E. Berry, 47; A. Miller, 46; B. E. Clements, 45. 
Creedmore prize match, W. Charles, 48. Deci- 
mal match, W. Charles, 86; C. Adams, 84; T. 
Henry, 70. Rest match, S. Wilder, 97; J. 
Francis, 96; T. Jacques, 94; W. King, 94; C. 
P. Chapman, go. 


Tennis. 

IN-DooR play continues in active progress in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, and also in 
many of the smaller cities and towns. Many 
players can find no satisfaction in playing on a 
wooden floor, and it is a fact that the game be- 
comes much altered thereby. The rebound of 
the ball from the wood is much quicker than 
from turf, and consequently the opportunities for 
a deliberate stroke are much reduced; hence 
the rallies become short and uninteresting. At 
the Institute building in Boston, in December 
last, Messrs. Dwight and Sears, giving 15, 
were defeated by Gillett and F. Mansfield of the 
L. C. C., for four sets, and Mansfield also won a 
set from Sears single-handed, at evens. On the 


turf the champions could have given their oppo- 
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nents fifteen and beaten them with ease, and Dr. 
Dwight defeated Mansfield at Longwood, in 
October, at half thirty. 


In the early days of the game the Myopia 
Club of Boston laid down a plank court on their 
grounds at Winchester, but it was never popular 
among the players. What is needed is for some 
inventive genius to devise some floor-covering 
that shall resemble turf in its surface and elastici- 
ty. Various suggestions have been made, but 
as yet nothing practical has been brought for- 
ward. We should like to see the experiment 
made of covering the floor with linoleum, with a 
layer of excelsior or cotton batting between the 
two. 


It is understood that not only Dwight and 
Sears, but two or three others among our lead- 
ing players, will cross the water and strive for 
English laurels—or cups — during the coming 
season. 


Ir will be remembered that during Thomas 
Pettitt’s visit to England, last year, he challenged 
George Lambert to play for the tennis champion- 
ship of the world, and that Lambert refused to 
accept on the plea of ill-health. On Pettitt’s re- 
turn to this country he issued a card claiming the 
title. He has now received a formal challenge 
from Lambert to play a match ‘in any neutral 
court in England” for the championship and a 
money stake of a thousand dollars. In all probabil- 
ity the challenge will be accepted, and the event 
will be one which it would be well worthy a jour- 
ney.across the ‘‘ great pond” to witness. Pettitt 
would probably be the favorite, though many 
Englishmen would undoubtedly put their trust 
in the hitherto unconquered champion. Pettitt 
has certainly improved during the past year, and 
the difference in years is in his favor. His many 
friends on both sides of the water will be glad to 
see him win.the coveted position, which, it would 
seem, must be his before long. 


A MOST interesting and remarkable match 
took place at the Boston Tennis Court, Decem- 
ber 21, between Mr. Fiske Warren of Boston, 
and Thomas Pettitt, the well-known profes- 
sional. Mr. Warren conceded the odds of a 
bisque, and Pettitt played with his favorite 
‘* stick ” —which is simply a piece of hard wood, 
eithteen inches long, two and a half inches wide, 
and three-quarters of an inch thick, having one 
end hollowed out fora handle. It was known that 
Pettitt’s ‘* stick” had wonderful powers, he hav- 
ing demonstrated the fact many times, but it was 
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thought that he would find it a difficult task to 
vanquish Warren, who is now the leading amateur 
in this country. The few gentlemen present an- 
ticipated a remarkable exhibition, and they were 
not disappointed. Pettitt took the first set six 
to one, though his opponent brought several 
games to deuce. In the second set he fairly 
paralyzed his antagonist by the accuracy and 
brilliancy of his returns. On the service side his 
returns from the back-hand corner were sim- 
ply wonderful, as were also his half-volleys ; 
and on the hazard side he found the corner of 
the dedans time after time from all parts of the 
court; and his placing of Mr. Warren’s strong 
underhand service would have been worthy of 
remark even with a racket. One stroke made 
from the hazard side called forth the instant 
applause of the spectators. Warren finding 
‘*Tommy” under the winning gallery, drove 
hard for the grille. The ball struck the end wall 
just outside the opening, and the boy running 
quickly across the court over-ran it, so that it 
came off the end wall behind him. Without 
stopping he threw his hand behind him, like a 
flash, and as the ball left the floor tossed it over 
the net behind his back, and though he brought 
up hard against the main wall, he recovered in 
an instant, and finally won the rally. All pres- 
ent agreed that nothing equal to Pettitt’s play- 
ing was to be seen anywhere in the world at the 
present day. The tales of the almost incredible 
exploits of some of the old markers seem entirely 
probable after seeing Pettitt’s exposition of what 
can be done in a tennis-court with a stick. We 
venture the opinion that Pettitt can defeat any 
French amateur with his piece of wood, on even 
terms; and, if he visits Paris next season, we 
hope he will place his stick in his trunk before 
leaving. The novelty ‘of the match would un- 
doubtedly draw a large crowd to the old Tuileries 
Court. In London such a game would, probably, 
not be encouraged, as ‘‘ it is not tennis.” 


AN effort is being made to hold a lawn-tennis 
tournament at New Orleans in February or 
March. Messrs. Dwight and Sears are expected 
to participate, as are also some of the leading 
English players, including the Renshaws. 


Yachting. 


THE steam-yacht Radha, J. L. Seymour, sailed 
November 10, from Philadelphia on her Southern 
trip; she arrived at Fortress Monroe, November 
15; Norfolk, November 19; Baltimore, Md., 
2oth, and left December. 3, by the inland route, 
for Florida. 
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THE sloop Geviota, G. M. Edwards, is on a 
winter’s cruise in Southern waters. She visits 
Bermuda, Windward Islands, West India Islands, 
and Gulf ports. 


THE steam-yacht Mourmahal, Mr.. William 
Astor, is on a cruise to the West Indies. 


THE steam-yacht Yosemite, with Mr. H. M. 
Singer and a party of Chicago gentlemen, sailed 
from New York, November 24, on a cruise South 
for five months. 


THE keel of a steel steam-yacht was laid at 
Piepgras & Pine’s yard at Greenpoint, L. I., in 
November; she is owned by Mr. Woodward, 
of Stillman & Woodward, of New York. Her 
length is 143 feet over all; 127 feet water-line ; 
beam, 18 feet; draught, 10 feet 2 inches. Her 
model is from plans of Mr. John Harvey. Itisa 
question to be decided in the future as to her 
speed, but the beauty of her design cannot be 
denied. 


COMMODORE Henry S. Hovey, of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, has presented the club with a very 
handsome model of his yacht Fortuna, lately 
finished by Gustave Grahn, the well-known 
model-builder of New York. 


A NEw organization, to be called the Single- 
handed Cruising Club, will be formed next season 
in Barnegat and Little Egg Harbor bays, New 
Jersey. No racing will be done under the flag of 
the club. Dangerous models will be debarred. 
Inexperienced sailors will not be admitted, and 
the spirit to be fostered will be safety, comfort, 
and speed. 


IMPROVEMENTS are being made on the follow- 
ing well-known yachts on the lakes. The Gracie 
has 4 feet added to her bows; the /olanthe will 
have her stern lengthened and higher quarters. 
The cutter Victoria of Kingston, Ont., has had 
her stern lengthened 4 feet. 


TueE Light-house Board has had constructed 
for the lakes. and placed in position, three iron 
lighthouses; one on the pier at the entrance of 
Detroit River, one at Sand Beach, and one for 
the pier outside Cheyboygan. 


THE reorganized Buffalo Yacht Club, at a meet- 
ing held November 17, elected the following 
officers: president, J. H. Free; vice-president, 
B. B. Clark; secretary, Henry Thornton; treas- 
urer, George C. Smith; measurer, D. D. Barker. 
The club starts off with a capital of $50,000, and 
is to be called the Buffalo City Yacht Club. 
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SAN FRANCISCO yachtsmen prefer heavy centre- 
boards to wooden ones. 


In the letter of Mr. William B. Forwood to 
the London Fie/d, giving the impressions of an 
English yachtsman of American yachting and 
seamanship, he says: ‘‘ Americanslove yachting, 
and they have magnificent yachting waters, but 
yacht-sailing as a science, as Englishmen under- 
stand it and practise it, is but little understood. 
Americans are quick to pick up and turn to good 
account any ideas, and if some rich yachtsman 
would ship an English racing crew for a season, 
he would confer a great benefit upon his brother 
yachtsmen. American Corinthian yachtsmen 
are badly supported by the professional crews, 
who are a poor lot, taking but little interest and 
with very little idea of sail-drill. As things 
stand to-day, America’s cup can be won by any 
first-class English 80c-ton cutter which cares 
to cross the Atlantic for it; but I think that she 
would not hold it three years; it would give 
such an impetus to yacht-building that the 
Americans would be bound to win it back again ; 
for they would spare neither trouble nor money 
in the effort. While the English excel the 
Americans in yacht-sailing and yacht-designing, 
the former have much to learn from the latter, 
and a series of international contests, for the 
much-prized America’s cup, could not fail to be 
of great advantage to the sport in both coun- 
tries.” 


THE Newark Yacht Club now occupy the house 
of the Essex Boat Club at East Newark for 
winter quarters. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London /%e/d puts 
it in a nutshell when he says: ‘‘ Something 
must be done, and that soon, to stop the most 
manly sport of racing degenerating into mere 
pot-hunting in machines.” 


AT a meeting of the Sewanhaka Yacht Club, 
held November 24, a proposition to amend the 
sailing rule, ‘‘ that in all races, yachts should be 
steered by a member of the club,” was laid over 
to next meeting. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to ex-Commander Lee, for the noble spirit shown 
by him in launching his yacht Oréva, after being 
put out of commission, thereby saving the credit 
of the club in the last fall’s races. 


REAR-COMMANDER SAMUEL R. PLATT, of the 
New York Yacht Club, died December 2, aged 
56 years. Mr. Platt was the owner of the schooner 
Montauk, was an enthusiastic yachtsman, one of 
the shining lights of the club, and a most genial 
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companion. His loss will be mourned by the 
whole yachting fraternity. At his funeral were 
represented a great many of the yacht clubs of 
the country. A few days before his death he gave 
orders to one of the prominent designers to make 
plans for a large schooner-yacht that would 
eclipse both in size or ability any that are now 
afloat. 


A PROMINENT yachtsman has made an offer of 
a tract of land in the harbor of Greenport, L. I., 
with an additional offer of $1,000, for a house 
and pier to be erected, to be used as a rendez- 
vous and coal-station for yachts. It is thought 
by some yachtsmen that a station like this would 
meet a long-felt want for cruising yachts. 


In the death of the Marquis of Londonderry 
yachting loses a fast friend. In 1844 he owned 
the cutter A/ystery. In 1852 he owned the 
schooner Lotus, 188 tons. In 1868 he built the 
steam-yacht Cornelia, (now Funo), and in 1880 
he built the Corne/ia, still larger. He was an ad- 
mirer of racing, going to all the regattas, but 
seldom taking part himself. In 1876 he was vice- 
commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. At 
the time of his death he was commodore of the 
Solent Yacht Club, vice-commodore of the Royal 
St. George Yacht Club, and vice-commodore of 
the Royal Cinque-Ports Yacht Club. 


THE Clapham Model Yacht Club, of England, 
sailed a match November 8, which, for excite- 
ment, must have been unprecedented. The wind 
was such as to make it doubly so. Five yachts 
competed, sailing in two and a half hours twenty- 
two heats. 


THE Goelet Cup, won by the schooner Gray- 
ling, of the New York Yacht Club, August 8th, 
against thirteen crack yachts, over the Block 
Island course, has been on exhibition. It is 
valued at $1,000. The size is24X12X7. It 
is after the style of Cleopatra’s barge. It hasa 
base of solid silver, on which are marine nonde- 
scripts, part mermaid and part fish. The stern 
terminates or blends into a demi-figure, in solid 
silver, of old Neptune, who is striking his trident, 
down into the deep below him, and to which his 
extended left hand points. On the stern, burn- 
ished spaces have been left, upon which suitable 
inscriptions will be engraved. 


THE sloop-yacht Fessze is having a new keel, 
with iron shoe, weighing a ton and ac-half, 
and a new cabin, standing-room, bowsprit, top- 
mast, wheel, and rudder, and sails and rigging 
throughout. 
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COMMODORE JAcoB PFaFF, of the Boston 
Yacht Club, has had the iron keel of his schooner 
Adrienne taken off and replaced by one of lead, 
weighing 20 tons. 


Capt. H. F. WHITTIER has had a new house, 
and an iron keel, weighing 5 tons, placed on the 
schooner Zempest. 


Mr. Joun A. Brooks, of New York, who re- 
cently purchased the schooner Resolute, has had 
her re-topped, making her a flush-deck yacht. 


THE schooner-yacht Repudlic, Mr. Wright 
Duryea, has been very much improved by her 
recent alterations. She has been altered from a 
centre-board to a keel. Her stern-post was car- 
ried abaft her old one, thereby shortening her 
long counter. Her length is increased fifteen 
feet, foremast set back five feet, and mainmast 
set forward. There is no doubt she will be much 
faster than ever she has been before. Her length 
now is 111 feet over all, and 100 feet water line. 
She will go to the West Indies about March. 


Gro. LAWLEY & Son, at City Point, Boston, 
are building a keel cabin sloop for Clarence W. 
Jones, of the Boston Yacht Club. She will be 
flush-deck, 43 feet over all, 35 feet water-line, 
12 feet beam, 7 feet 6 inches draught, with an 
iron keel of thirteen tons. She will be ready by 
May |. 


MEssrs. BuRGESS Bros., of Boston, have con- 
tracted with Messrs. G. Lawley & Son,'City Point, 
for a cutter for Mr. Horace Binney, of Providence, 
R.I. She will be 44 feet over all, 36 feet water- 
jine, to feet beam, and will draw 7 feet water, 
with g'/z tons lead on keel. She will be launched 
about June Ist, and will be enrolled in the Nar- 
ragansett Club. 


ROBERT W. BIBBER, of City Point, is building 
a cabin cat-rig for Mr. W. P. Taylor. She will 
be 23 feet over all, and 8 feet beam. 


Mr. GEorGE A. BECK sold the steam-yacht 
Nereid, December ist, to Mr. F. L. Osgood, of 
Norwich,Conn. She was built at Bristol, R.I., in 
1882; is 76 feet over all, 72 feet water-line, 121/2 
feet beam, and draws 41/2 feet; has compound 
inverted engines, cylinders 8 and 14 inches, with 
14-inch stroke. 


THE steam-yacht aja was sold December 2, 
by Mr. W. H. Caswell of New York, to Mr. R. 
H. White of Boston. She was built by G. T. 
Polk, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., in 1881; is 96 feet 
over all, 79 feet water-line, 131/3 feet beam, and 
draws 5 feet, has compound inverted engines, 
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cylinders 9 and 18 inch, with g-inch stroke. She 
sailed from New York, December 3. _ 


POILLON BROTHERS, of Brooklyn, N.Y., are 
building a light-draught wooden steam-yacht for 
Mr. John A. Morris, of New York, from designs 
of Phillip Ellsworth. It is intended for use in 
Southern waters. Length over all, 1371/, feet; 
water-line, 122 feet ; beam, 23 feet ; draught, 7 feet. 
Being of light draught, her design is very different 
from the usual steam-yacht; is very sharp for- 
ward, and midship section similar to yacht Gray- 
ling. Her appearance will be somewhat like the 
torpedo-boats built at Bristol, R.I. She will have 
two masts and flush deck, and will carry sixty tons 
of coal. The cost will be $60,000, and she will 
fly the flag of the Southern Yacht Club. 


THE keel-schooner Lorelez was sold in Novem- 
ber by Mr. Clarence W. Jones to Mr. G. H. 
Williams, of Boston. She was built by G. Lawley 
& Son, at City Point, Boston, in 1879; is 361) 
feet over all, 30'/2 feet water-line, 13 feet beam, 
and draws 6 feet water. She will be enrolled in 
the Eastern Yacht Squadron. 


MEssrks. BuRGEsSS Bros. sold in November 
the following yachts: The centre-board schooner 
Meta, sold by Mr. Franklin Dexter to Mr. Amory 
A. Lawrence, of the Eastern Yacht Club, was 
built in 1872 by P. M’Giehan, at Pamrapo, N.J. 
She was first rigged as a sloop; is 75/4 feet over 
all, 621/, feet water-line, 19'/2 feet beam, and 
draws 5!/2 feet. The keel-sloop Cyc/a, built in 
1871 at South Boston, was sold by Mr. Thomas 
Aspinwall to Mr. William H. Martin. She is 
26 feet over all, 24 feet water-line, 101/2 feet 
beam, and draws 3 feet. The cat-rig Messenger 
was sold to Mr. Tucker Daland. 


THE British steam-yacht Amy was purchased 
on November 20, by Mr. E. D. Morgan, of 
New York, and will join the New York Club 
Squadron. She is an iron screw-propelling 
yacht; was built at Glasgow, in 1880, from de- 
signs of St. Clare Byrne of the British Lloyds; 
is 187 feet 5 inches in length, 27'/; feet beam, 
and draws 141/2 feet; schooner-rig, three masts. 
She was put in thorough order by Mr. Foy, of 
Southampton, and started on a cruise, November 
22, up the Mediterranean. 


THE centre-board schooner Zeatha was sold in 
November by Mr. Edgar Harding, ot Boston, to 
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Mr. W. H. Martin, of Portland, Me. She was 
built in 1874 by J. T. Marsh of Patuxent, Md. ; 
rebuilt in 1882, by J. Brown, Salem, Mass. ; is 
63 feet over all, 58 feet water-line, 19 feet beam, 
8 feet draught. She was owned in 1882 by J. 
W. Chandler, and in 1883 by Chas. T. Parker, 
afterwards by F. B. McQuesten. 


Mr. W. H. MartTIn has sold the keel-schooner 
Nellie G. to Mr. Edgar Harding. She was built 
in 1879 by Johnson & Fisher, at Clinton. She 
is 46 feet over all, 42 feet water-line, 14 feet 
beam, and draws 6 feet. She was owned in 1883 
by W. S. Chamberlin, now commodore of the 
Great Head Yacht Club. She took the cham- 
pion cup for 1884 of the Portland Yacht Club. 


THE American Steam Yacht Club took formal 
possession of their new club-rooms, 574 Fifth 
avenue, New York, November 22, and celebrated 
the occasion with a regular house-warming. 


THE much talked of challenge for the America’s 
Cup by some English yacht is still unsettled. 
No challenge has yet been sent. 


THE name of the 17-foot Nonpareil sharpie, 
made by Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, for Mr. 
Hugh Willoughby, is Pelican. 


THE steam-yacht Seminole, Mr. Robert J. 
Coleman, of New York, lately rebuilt, sailed the 
middle of December for the St. John’s river, 
where she will remain for the winter. 


THE centre-board schooner Romance was sold 
about December Ist to Mr. Billings, of Magnolia, 
Mass. 


THE centre-board schooner, Brenda, J. W. 
Abbot, was sold December Ith to the U.S. 
Government, to be used in the coast-survey ser- 
vice at New London. 


THE schooner Mohican, H. D. Burnham, and 
Gitana, W. F. Weld, sailed December 27th for 
a winter’s cruise to Bermuda and other West 
India islands. 


THE steam launches built by Herreshoff have 
been finished and delivered to their owners, Jay 
Gould and Wm. F. Weld, of Boston. The latter 
will carry his on the davits of the schooner 
Gitana. 
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Love One. 
A TENNIS TALE. 


THE cool breeze fanned us as we went 
Together, she and I; 

I thought it kissed no fairer girl 
Beneath that summer sky. 


Across the level tennis court 

The low, slant sun-rays streamed ; 
All nature in a fair accord 

With man and tennis seemed. 


We took our places on the court ; 
I gave the score ‘* Love all,” 
And sent with scientific cut 
A very puzzling ball. 


A shadow came across her face, 
As, when the game was done, 
She took her place to serve to me, 
And softly cried, ‘‘ Love one,” 


«¢ °Tis ever thus in life,” she said, 
‘¢ The prize by might is won ; 
And man forever calls ‘ Love all,’ 
While woman pleads ‘ Love one.’ ” 
We played until the evening sun 
Was sinking to his rest, 
Till ruddy glow of sunset light 
Illumed the distant west. 


And then beside the tennis-net, 
When all the play was done, 

I told her in my heart of hearts 
That I could love but one. 


She looked up in the moonlight 
With dewy, sparkling eyes, 
‘* If I am all that you will love, 
To you belongs the prize.” 


The moon smiled kindly on the scene, 
And, though I won the set, 

*Twas hard to tell who won, who lost, 
Beside the tennis-net. 


Edwin A. Start. 





The Mermaiden Marina. 


MARINA was a sea-king’s daughter, and so of 
the treasures from all the wrecks the mermen 
gave her the first choice ; and on one memorable 
time the article she selected was, of all things 
under the sun and under the sea, a bicycle. 
She thought it was some sort of a spinning- 
wheel, and although the mermen were confident 
there was a mistake somewhere, none of 
them knew what the machine really was, and if 
they had known nobody would have ventured to 
dispute the conclusion of the princess. She liked 
it because it was so bright and shining, and just 
at this time she was making great show of being 
industrious, because the prince who was wooing 
her had expressed great’ respect for industry. 

Marina had the bicycle carried to her own par- 
ticular corner of the coral cave, and when she 
had let down the sea-weed Jortiére, she set her- 
self to try and use it. Hitherto she had done 
no spinning but that of gossipy tales, but none 
the less was she confident of being able to suc- 
ceed without any difficulty. 

She turned the bicycle wrong side up, and set 
herself seriously to work. Her dainty little wits 
were wool-gathering so much of the time that 
she had plenty of material to spin, but she only 
succeeded in getting the two wheels tangled up, 
and in losing the end of her thread and her tem- 
per together. She was so angry that she would 
have stamped and kicked her heels had she had 
any heels to stamp and kick with; but as she 
had not, she wisely concluded that she must have 
been in error in regard to the use of this myste- 
rious article. She therefore set it right side up 
and tried to play a tune on it by turning one of 
the treadles like a crank, but she only jammed 
her fingers and became more angry than ever. 
Then she endeavored to wear it, but found no 
possible way in which she could utilize it for 
personal adornment. She knew without tasting 
that it was not good to eat, so she tied it all over 
with bright-colored streamers of moss, hung it 
up on the wall, and set off to see an old witch, 
who, professing to know everything, must needs 
know what this strange and shining machine 
was for. 
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The mermaid found the witch very much out 
of sorts, but although she was crosser than a 
Boston east wind, she dared not disobey the 
king’s daughter, and, grumbling like the jumping 
toothache, she accompanied the princess home. 
And the moment she saw the bicycle she knew 
what it was. 

‘*It is a monster,” she said, ‘‘ that those 
strange mad creatures that live on dry land wor- 
ship. They feed it on human legs, and it goes 
spinning about like an insane octopus with a 
felon at the end of every feeler.” 

‘* Goodness!” exclaimed Marina. ‘* What- 
ever shall I do with it? Would you kindly take 
it as a Christmas present?” 

‘* Thank you very kindly,” answered the witch, 
‘*but I could not think of robbing you.” 

‘«* Anyway, it will starve here,” observed the 
princess, thoughtfully, ‘‘and that’s some com- 
fort. The sea has plenty of arms, but it hasn’t 
aleg to stand on, so there’s nothing for the 
monster to eat.” 

Just at this moment her brother came flapping 
gracefully into her bower. He was a travelled 
merman, and had been to the leading university 
under the waves, where athletics in all branches 
were taught quite as successfully as at Harvard or 
Yale. As mermen are, by a fortunate provision 
of nature, cut off from playing foot-ball, he had 
graduated unmutilated, but he knew a great deal. 

‘* Hallo!” he said, as he gracefully flopped up 
to Marina. ‘‘ Where did you get your bicycle?” 

For the course at the submarine university was 
more comprehensive than the curriculum at Har- 
vard, and embraced a knowledge of sports both 
terrestrial and aquatic. The witch saw that the 


Prince knew more than she did, so, grumbling 
about the arctic currents and her rheumatism, 
she took herself off, while Marina and her 
brother consulted together upon the possibility 
of riding this strange machine upon which men 
rode so merrily. 





AMENITIES. 


‘If there were a hole through the saddle,” 
Marina observed thoughtfully, ‘*I could put.my 
tail down through it, and —” 

‘* Nonsense! ” interrupted her brother, ‘* you’d 
be in the way of the wheel. Besides, how would 
you turn it?” 

‘Oh, some way,” she retorted, with truly 
feminine lucidity. ‘* Anyhow, I’m going to ride 
it; Ill have a couple of dolphins work the 
treadles.” 

‘¢ Well,” the Prince said, ‘‘ you know mother 
will consider it all out of order for you to go 
without a chaperone, and I call it downright 
scaly for you not to give the thing to me. I 
could make a very good turning-lathe out of it, 
and then I could turn out all those members of 
the Parliament that voted against increasing my 
allowance.” 

But Marina was not to be moved from her de- 
termination of riding that bicycle, and although 
her brother represented to her that even so con- 
temptible a class of beings as female mortals 
would not be guilty of such a thing, she tucked 
her pretty little person into the saddle, tied her- 
self in by a wisp of sea-weed, and with two 
plump dolphins puffing at the treadles, away she 
went with her sea-green hair streaming behind 
her. 

But alas for the jolly and wilful young Prin- 
cess, the evil-minded old witch saw her as she 
went riding gaily by, and with a muttered spell 
she affixed the dolphins and Marina, all three, to 
the fatal bicycle. 

‘* Pouf,” she cried; ‘‘and away you go!” 

And away they did go, never to stop, for the 
dolphins were charmed by the witch at the start, 
and the Princess was so charming that they 
couldn’t for the life of them get unbewitched, 
and so they kept the treadles in motion until 
there wasn’t any Princess, any bicycle, any dol- 
phins, or any moral. 

Captain Cuttle. 

















Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION Price of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 


to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERs of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

THE ADVERTISING Rares of OuTING AND THE WHEEL 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 

forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 

proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 
* 
* % 

No issue of OuTING has been welcomed more 
heartily than the January number, and the 
cordial praise which has been accorded it by the 
press is echoed by our readers in their corre- 
spondence and their words. The substantial ac- 
companiment of these pleasant expressions, in 
increased sales and new subscriptions, harmo- 
nizes well with the spirit of the holiday season, 
and confirms our purpose to make OUTING, dur- 
ing 1885, better, brighter, and stronger than it 
has yet been. 

* 
* * 

THE illustrations by Mr. Sandham of ‘* The 
Mont Blanc of our Switzerland” are based 
upon photographs taken by Mr. O. C. Yocum, 
manager and landscape artist of the North 


Pacific Photographic Printing-House, East Port- 





land, Oregon. These photographs were taken, 
in spite of many difficulties, at the time of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s visit to Mt. Tacoma. 


* 
* * 


‘*THE DROWNED LANDS OF NEW JERSEY,” 
an entertaining and suggestive account of a recent 
canoe cruise by Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, Com- 
modore of the American Canoe Association, 
and a member of the famous Mohican Canoe 
Club, will be a leading feature of an early issue 


of OUTING. 
cd 
ee =} 


At Windermere Lake, in Scotland, there is a 
steam-ferry. On the sign-board beside the lake 
the rates of ferriage are marked from a ‘‘ coach 
and four” down to ‘‘velocipedes and asses, 
three-pence each.” 

Pa 

You can help OuTINnG, do good, and make 
money, by sending us two or three new subscrib- 
ers from among the appreciative friends who, 
from time to time in the past, have borrowed 
your own copy, or deperided upon getting their 
reading of OuTING at the club. We pay a cash 
commission of twenty-five per cent. for all service 
of this kind. 


7” 
* * 


EVIDENTLY the Mexicans are not in such dire 
need of a missionary of the gospel of recreation 
as are the overworked and over-anxious people 
of this favored land. A recent letter says that 
they believe, ‘‘evidently as a part of their 
creed, that eight hours of the day should be de- 
voted to sleep, eight hours to recreation, and 
the remainder equally divided between sleep and 


recreation.” 
* 
* * 


VOLUME IV. of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 
bound in brown cloth uniformly with preceding 
volumes, is now ready. It is a book of 480 pages, 
containing a large number of interesting and 
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valuable articles, and one hundred and eleven 
illustrations, — the handsomest and most attract- 
ive collection of out-door literature and illustra- 
tion ever offered for so smalla price. We send 
the volume, post-paid, for $1.50. The four vol- 
umes of this series and the two volumes of OutT- 
ING in its former shape — six volumes in all — 
will be sent by express or freight, at the expense 
of the purchaser, on receipt of $7.00. This isa 
collection that should be in the library of every 
out-door club in the country. 

oe \ 

WE shall publish in March the first of two 
thoroughly practical papers, entitled ‘‘ The Tri- 
cycle for American Women,” by Miss Minna 
Caroline Smith, who is herself a rider, and has 
carefully studied the subject in its various bear- 
ings. In her second paper she will present a 
summary of the experience of many American 
women with the tricycle, and a review of its 
progress thus far as a vehicle for utility and 
pleasure. 


* 
* * 


Copies of ‘‘ A Song of the Wheel,” words by 
Charles E. Pratt, and music by George J. Huss, 
printed, with richly illustrated title-page, in sheet- 
music *form, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of 15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen copies. 


* 
* * 


THE Florida Annual for 1885, edited and 
published by C. K. Munroe, appears in good 
time. The edition for 1884 was very successful 
in its ‘‘ impartial and unsectional” record of all 
matters relating to the interests of the State, and 
the editor has carefully revised the Annual up to 
date. The changes and improvements in South 
Florida are carefully noted. The Traveller’s 
Guide has been wholly rewritten, as well as 
much of the other matter recording advance- 
ment. The Axznual is quite what any one wants 
who desires information in any way about Florida. 
It may be obtained by addressing Mr. Munroe, 
No. 140 Nassau street, New York. 


* 
* * 


A NEAT binder, lettered in gold, made to hold 
six numbers of OUTING, will be forwarded, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of 50 cents. If 


desired, the magazine will be sent each month, 
with trimmed edges, and perforated for the use 


of this binder. 
oe 


OnE of the daintiest volumes of the season is 
the collection of poems entitled ‘*‘ An Antidote 
against Melancholy,” published by the Pratt 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, for ad- 
vertising. purposes. It is ‘‘ compounded of choice 
poems, jovial songs, merrie ballads,” etc. The 
compiler has done his work with exquisite taste, 
and the typographical appearance of the volume 


is beyond criticism. 
* 
* * 


‘*OuTING is like a tonic, or rather a fresh, 
clear breeze, which brings cheerfulness and added 
strength to the wearied. Its sketches are always 
invigorating.”— Boston Fournal. 


* 
* * 


THE leading paper in OuTING for March will 
be ‘‘ Winter Days in Sonora,” an entertaining 
Mexican sketch, by Mr. Sylvester Baxter. It is 
handsomely illustrated by Mr. E. H. Garrett, 
and suggests most alluringly to those of us who 
struggle with the chilling vagaries of a northern 
winter the delightful possibilities of a climate to 
which a six days’ journey to the southward will 
introduce us. 

* ° 
* * 

‘* FOSTER’S WHEEL SONGS ” will be forwarded, 

securely packed, postage prepaid, on receipt of 


$1.75 at this office. 
os 


‘*ACROSS AMERICA ON A BICYCLE,” by Mr. 
Thomas Stevens, the series of four papers de- 
scriptive of the most remarkable bicycle journey 
on record, will be begun in Out1NG for April, 
the first number of Volume VI. The series has 
been effectively illustrated by Mr. W. A. Rogers. 
Mr. Stevens is a keen observer, and tells a story 
which is full of interest. 


* 
* * 


‘*OUTING continues to present a smiling ap- 
pearance consistent only with prosperity and the 
consciousness of giving solid satisfaction to its 
readers. It is very readable, and surprisingly 
cheap.” — Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 











A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 





The cost of repairing 99 CoLUMBIA machines, in 
the months of April, May, and June, last season, was 
less than ume-ha/f the cost of repairs on 80 of English 
make. The nature of the breakage on English 
machines rendered the repairs difficult and expensive, 
and the delay in procuring parts caused annoyance to 
both repairer and customer. When we consider that 
there are many more CoLuMBIA than English 
machines in use, and but few more are brought in for 
repairs, the Record is certainly held by the CoLUMBIA, 
with a long lead, which will be difficult to overcome. 

CHARLES WRIGHT, 

Supt.of Repairs for H. B. Hart,811 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





At least stx ¢o one of the bicycles in use in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity are COLUMBIAS. 
H. B. HART, 
811 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1884. 
I have ridden my EXPERT COLUMBIA at least 3000 
miles and find, by taking the bearings apart, that the 
balls and cases are just as good as new. 


H. N. STRAIT. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Nov. 29, 1884. 
Being a druggist, and as druggists generally are, 
have been troubled to a great extent with dyspepsia 
and its kindred ailments. Early last spring I was 
induced to buy a Co_uMBIA Bicycle. Besides the 
exhilarating sport bicycling has afforded, I have cer- 
tainly been cured of my troubles, and never enjoyed 

better health than at the present time. 
T. F. THIEME. 


ISHPEMING, MICH., Dec. 27, 1884. 
Last spring, being completely enervated by close 
application to office duties, I was induced to purchase 
a STANDARD COLUMBIA. At first I was so weak that 
I could not ride up the least elevation, but it was not 
long before a marked improvement set in, and I was 
able to ride anywhere. At the end of the season I 
gained 7 1-2 pounds, and had not felt so well for 
years. My machine, after extremely hard usage 
incidental to learning and running over our rough 
roads, I find asstaunch as ever. 
J. N. ST. CLAIR, 
Cashier, Bank of Ishpeming. 


St. PAuL, MINN., Dec. 18, 1884. 

I have used the ExPERT COLUMBIA Bicycle for 
two years. Between April Ist and Nov. Ist, of this 
year, have ridden over 1,900 miles, a distance which 
I was compelled to travel in the transaction of busi- 
ness. I have found the “wheel” in every way satis- 
factory, and still own and use one in preference to 
all others. 

S. A. MILLER, 
rst Lieut. Citizens’ Wheel Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 





I heartily endorse the good opinion of hundreds of 
Wheelmen in this vicinity regarding the CoLuMBIA 
Bicycles. They have proven to be “wheels” of 
thorough reliability and of excellent material and 
workmanship. The EXPERT COLUMBIA especially 
has given great satisfaction. It has stood the severe 
test of our rough roads in such a manner as to meet 
the hearty approbation of those who ride it. 


H. S. LIVINGSTON. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 18, 1884. 
From a personal experience of over five years 
usage of bicycles of different makes, I can consistently 
report that the ExpERT COLUMBIA, as last turned out 
by you, has been an entire success. Among Western 
riders it appears to meet the want of a practical road 
machine of medium weight and undoubted strength. 
Particular attention appears to have been given to the 
general detail of its manufacture, and it may truly 
be said to head off Bicycles used upon American roads. 

ANGUS S. HIBBARD. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 17, 1884. 

I wish I could, in a few words, give you my opinion 
of the merits of your EXPERT COLUMBIA, but I should 
require a volume; its conception, its execution, its 
delicacy, its strength, its elasticity that takes up every 
jar, yet its firmness that gives such a feeling of security, 
the marvellous skill displayed in the adjustment of 
the parts. I lived with knapsack on back for several 
months, from spring until fall, in my wanderings 
in England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, in search of health, strength and pleasure, 
all of which I found, thanks to the “‘ wheel.” 

ALONZO WILLIAMS, 


Professor Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 29, 1884. 

I do not hesitate in stating that in my opinion the 
ExpERT COLUMBIA is the best roadster in the market. 
I have ridden my 56-inch machine over 2,000 miles 
this season and without spending a dollar for repairs. 
My longest trip was from Chicago to Niagara Falls, 
without a single break, and, considering the roads 
travelled over, I think it goes to show the remarkable 
strength of the Expert. I consider my machine as 
rigid and strong as when I first purchased it. 

C. A. ROBERTS, 
Capt. Penn. Bicycle Club. 


RocuHEsTER, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1884. 
After riding other wheels, and then giving your 
EXPERT COLUMBIA the most severe test to which any 
machine could be subjected, I can say, without hesita- 
tion, that your ExpERT COLUMBIA is the best Bicycle 
for American roads that was ever built. : 
GEORGE W. BURLING, 


21 STATE STREET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 20, 1884. 
Three years ago I disposed of my horse and pur- 
chased a STANDARD COLUMBIA Bicycle. Ever since 
Ihave used constantly a CoLuMBIA “ wheel.” During 
the summer of ’82 I took a six week’s tour through 
Canada, New York, Massachusetts, Maine and New 
Hampshire, upon an EXPERT COLUMBIA, riding 1,500 
miles without the slightes® break down. For two 
years I have ridden my rounds, as a professional 
man, on a full nickeled Expert COLUMBIA, averaging 
ten miles a day. Summer and winter it has taken 
the place of a horse. During a Western tour, last 
summer, I rode with an escort of Helena boys, among 
the Rocky Mountains; every ‘‘ wheel ” was a COLUM- 
BIA. * * * * * Jt is the strength and reliability 
of the American-made “wheel” that places it ahead 
of any other machine. 
T. J. RICHARDSON, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
and Consul, Cyclists’ Touring Club, for Minnesota. 
For a full description of the Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles send for illustrated (36 page) Catalogue 
to THE POPE M’F’G CO., 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT IO | 

CIGARETTES. 

Aa FACIL aS 
RICHMOND VA. 


oxtng to numerous aud base smttations 
tus popular brand the pablio are canttoedd ) 
do observe thal our sigluadude Gypears OY of price, by 


Ra hie THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By C. D. BATCHELDER. 


Al NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 


of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL | THE CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. 
| ) 


actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 


of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 





cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt 








Bicycles. Tricycles, Uelocipedes, 


: « PARTS AND SUNDRIES. »— 















The following Tricycles and Bicycles are all in excellent condition, 


and for sale cheap : 


One Rear-Steering Cheylesmore Tricycle, Ball-bearing all 
round. Price, new, $160.00, will sellfor . . $100.00 
One Victor, 1883 Pattern, good condition, . $115.00 
One Victor, 1883, good as new, r ‘ + 125.00 
One Royal Salvo, . ‘ . ; r . 100.00 
One Sanspareil Roadster, 52 in., Full Nickel, nearly 





new, not run over 50 miles, r , $115.00 

aS One 54 in. Full Nickel Expert, with Butcher Cyclo- 

5 & ‘ | meter, good condition, . : ; $125.00 
ZN AN =e A-One 54 in. Rudge Light Roadster, Enamelled 
N and Nickelled, good as new, ; $125.00 


) 








(\ 





One 50 in. Standard, r Néativaswr tbat ( Ste? 


\ slightly rusted, 83.00 


not run 20 miles. 86.00 


One 54 “ 
One 53 “ Sanspareil, half nickel, in ex- 
cellent condition, price, ‘ é $100.00 





, Seno Stamp FoR our New Cartacocue. 


DAVIS & HUNT, _ rr 


THE SARATOGA LINE. 


Delaware and Hudson Canal OCo.’s R. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 


Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, and Cooperstown. 


The SHORTEST ROUTE tt MIOQNTREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


To the WHITE MOUNTAINS, via Saratoga, Lake Ceorge, Lake Champlain and Burlington. 
No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by + gee arrangement, all-rail tickets reading via the DELAWARE and 
HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted on the Lake Champlain Steamers, and vice versa. 




















SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 
Tickets via this Line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in New York, at the Principal Ticket 
Offices and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s Office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 
c. F. YOUNC, General Manager, D. M. KENDRICK, Cen. Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. 8 - ALBANY, WN. Y. 

















TRICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills 


BICYCLES 


Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 


New and Second-hand. 


AID 
cs 


SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 





and roads. 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 8 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 





Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 


of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. 


B. ATYTREDGE «& CoO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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> THE *< 


JOHN Wickinson QompAny, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYCLE BICYCLES, _ TRICYCLEs, 


SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, a 
HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 
TENNIS HOSE, 


Any Shade, $1.75 each. 1° wear with knee- 
ees pants. Double heel 










POLO CAPS, tienen anil Witaraes 
Any Color, $1.00 each, 2nd toe; regular LAWN TENNIS SHOE 
Ul Free by mailonre- thickness on foot and ; 
ceipt of price. ankle, but increased Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 
9 i CaM in thickness on limbto sizes, 
make it symmetrical. $3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 
In Navy Blue and Black, BICYC LE SHOE, 


$1.25 per palr, prepaid. Same as above, with heel, at same price. 


BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETc. 


> BATHING « OR + SWIMMING + TRUNKS. *< 


. Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 





size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
—— AGENTS FOR THE —— 





Send for No. 800 Catalogue pa ‘Prios List. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON co., 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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1885—~—~~ WIDE 


AWAKE~-~~1885 





THE MAGAZINE OF TRUE STORIES. 


Foremost in pleasure-giving. Foremost in practical helping. 


SERIAL STORIES. 

DOWN THE RAVINE. By CHARLES EGBERT 
Crappock. No story in young folks’ literature for the 
last ten years has approached this in combined originality, 
humor, and picturesque strength. Illustrations by E. x. 
Garrett. 

HOW THE MIDDIES SET UP SHOP. By 
ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. A jolly business story, and 
a first-rate detective “rt hag j 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By Evsrince S. Brooks. 
A stirring tale, historically true, of the days when New 
York City was peopled with Knickerbocker Dutch, 
Indians, wolves and bears. 24 illustrations by Wm. T. 
Smedley. 

THE UBBLING TEAPOT. By Lizzie W. 
CHAMPNEY. The second of the W1ip—E AwakE Wonder 


Stories. 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


Adventure, Congenial Art and Science, and Novel 
Industries. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. Several 
articles. By MARGARET SIDNEY. For those girls who 
don’t do ang aap work, never tried pottery painting, 
and haven’t an idea of the last new craze in art work, yet 
who must support themselves. 

HOW THE BOOJUMS WENT DOWN THE 
CRATER. By TEN OF THE Boojums. 

AFTER BUFFALOES. By Lieut. C. E. S. Woop. 

AT PUSSY-CAT PALACE. By Amanpa B. 
Harris, The history of the XIXthcentury happy thought. 

A DAHABEEAH WRECK. me - ARNOLD. 

A YOUNG NUMISMATIST. By M. B. Bacrarp. 

THE SCARABZUS CLUB. By F. CuEssoro. 

LAZY BARBERRY’S AMBITION. By F. H. 
THROOP, 

ee PILGRIMAGE. By Amanpa B. 

ARRIS. 
AMONG THE GYPSIES. By M.H.Catuerwoop. 


A Group of Four True Western Stories. 


WAGON-TIRE CAMP. ay here Foore. 

THE RICH MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. By 
HELEN SWEET. 

OUR VENTURE. B 

HOW WALTER F 
Fiora Haynes APPONYI. 


A Group of Four True Early N. E. Stories. 


By Mary E. Witxrns, from original records and docu- 


ments :— 
I. The Bound Girl. II. Deacon Thomas 
III. An Adopted Daughter. 


ANE ANDREWS. 
ND HIS FATHER. By 


Wales’ WVill. 
IV. The Horse-house Deed. 


A Group of Four True Plantation Stories. 
By Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT, her own girlhood :— 

I, Crazy Sally. II. Uncle Primus and Do 
Turban. III. The Big English Bull. IV. 
William-Rufus. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. A dozen 
articles by YAN Puou LEE, son of a Mandarin. 

THE POPSY STORIES. Stories by “H. H.,” about 
a determined little Western girl. 

WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Ten drawings by Lungen. 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE. © articles, with 

twenty ——- Fe Pennell. 
THE CHRIs AS FRONTISPIECE IN 
OLORS, which L. Prang & Co. are reproducing in 
some twenty colors, from the water-color by F. H. 
Lungren, will surpass anything ever before attempted in 
magazine making. 


Strong, Practical, and Educational Serial 


Articles, 
of twelve chapters each, inthe C. Y. R. F. U. department. 


The Children of Westminster Abbey, RosE 
G. KinGsLEy. Souvenirs of My Time, JEssiz 
BENTON FREMONT. The Temperance Teachings 
of Science, Prof. A. B. PatmMer. Boys’ Heroes, 
Epwarp Everett HALE. Ways to Do Things, 
Various AuTHOoRS. Entertainments in Chem- 
istry, Harry W.TyLeR. The Making of Pictures, 
SaRAH W. WHITMAN. Search Questions in 
American Literature, Oscar Fay ApaAms. 


Heroines of the English Poets. 


Twelve selections from famous poems, each accompanied 
by a superb full-page illustration. F. H. Lungren is now 
at work upon this remarkable series of drawings :— 


Cuavucer’s Grisilde. SreNcer’s Una. HERRICK’s 
Corrina. SHAKESPEARE’s Cordelia. Scott’s Ellen. 
Worpswortn’s Lucy. CoLeripcr’s. Genevieve. 
Keat’s Madeline. Burns’ Highland Mary. 
TENNysON’s Enid. Mrs. BrowniNnc’s Aurora Leigh. 
ROBERT BROWNING’s Balaustion. 

WIDE AWAKE is only $8.00 a year. 
a specimen copy. 


POSTSCRIPT. For the little brothers and sisters 
and friends too young to read WIpE Awake, D. LotHrop 
& Co. publish three charming magazines, all finely illus- 
tr 


BABYLAND. For baby and mamma in the nursery. 
Large beautiful pictures, uainty stories, funny rhymes, 
large type, and heavy paper. 50 cents. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. For 
youngest readers at home and at school. True stories of 
pets, wild animals, and foreign child life. 75 full-page 
pictures. $1.00. 

THE PANSY. For both week day and Sunday ane 
Edited by ‘“‘ Pansy”’ herself, and bright and wise as all 
her books are. any pictures. $1.00. 

aap The C. Y. F. R.U. Reading Course in WipE AWAKE 
is also issued, with some additional matter, as a new 
monthly, especially adapted for reading clubs and schools, 
under the title of CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FoLks’ JOURNAL, 
at only 75 cents a year. - 


Send for 





0. LOTHROP & CO’5 NEW AND RECENT HOOKS. 


MONEY IN POLITICS. _By Hon. J. K. Upton, late 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States. A complete 
history of money as a circulating medium in the United 
States, including silver coinage, with a solid array of facts 
relating to the “double standard.” (In press.) 

ODE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
By Wi1LL1am WorpsworTH. With full page illustra- 
tions by Hassam, Garrett, Lungren, aylor, Miss 
Humphrey, and other of our best artists. It forms one 
of the finest gift-books of the season. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Turkey EOE 

AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. The last of the 
Ester Ried Series, though a distinct story of itself. $1.50. 

KINGDOM OF HOME (THE). Mente Poems for 
Home Lovers. The choicest poems from all sources and 
all times. Selected and arranged by Arthur Gilman. 
Unequalled as a wedding gift. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
Russia leather binding, seal — 

A_ FAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HOME. By 

ev. E. E. Hate and Susan Hace. Gilt, $2.50. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Go.pEn TREAs- 
URY. Book oF PRAISE. THE BALLAD Book. MARMION, 
Lapy OF THE LAKE, AND Lay OF THE LAsT MINSTREL. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


TENNYSON’S PoEMS. MIND AND WorpDs OF JESUS. 
PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. ner pang: | illustrated, square 
16mo volumes, elegantly printed on the finest paper. Nine 
vols. Vellum cloth, plain, $1.25 each. Extra cloth, tinted 
edges, $1.50. Imitation calf, full gilt, $2.00. Morocco, 
fi ilt, $3.00. 

ouTO SSARKNESS. By Mary A. Latupury. 

uarto, elegant floral cover, $3.00. Cloth, gilt edges, $3.00. 

THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By HEZEKIAH But- 
TERWORTH. Illustrated from portraits and drawings by 
F.H. Lungren. $1.00. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS. Beautifully bound in cloth 
orchromo covers, fringed. Among these are such favorites 
as the following : ‘‘ How Lisa loved the King,” by George 
Eliot; ‘The Lost Chord,” by Adelaide A. Procter; Ten- 
nyson’s “*Book” and “Maud”; *O, may I join the 

oir invisible,” by George Eliot, etc., etc. Price in 
either style of binding, $1.50. 

RAINY DAY PLAYS. By Mrs. Francis A. Hum- 
PHREY. With twelve full-page drawings by “ Boz.” 
Quarto, illuminated board covers, 50 cents. 

Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogue of 

2,000 choice books free. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








"WHEEL SONGS,” 
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Poems of Bié¢ydling. 


By S. CONANT FOSTER. 


ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 
NEWARK, N. J., 


Have special facilities for doing all 
kinds of 


BICYOLE REPAIRING. 





Full line of Bicycles and Sundries. 


SONG OF THE WHEEL 


WORDS BY CHARLES E, PRATT, 


4 QUARTO volume of 
S 


eighty pages, bound in | 
pale blue cloth, with orna- 
mental bicycling design in 


white and gold, containing 


sentimental and humorous 
with 


nearly fifty illustrations. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


MUSIC BY GEORGE J. HUSS. 


poems of bicycling, 


With a Handsome Pictorial Title Page. 


Out of town orders should PrPRicS, 15 CEaTs. 


be accompanied by check One dozen copies to one address, $1.50. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. . 


Te dl eS wi. “i vr P. O. order. 
WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
No, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 1 








THE 
COMMENDATORY NOTICES 
OF COMPETENT CRITICS REGARDING THE 


TYPOGRAPHICAL APPEARANCE 


OF 
THIS MAGAZINE, 
THE HIGH STANDARD OF ALL 
ILLUSTRATED ano CATALOGUE WORK 
FROM 


THE PRESS 


Rockwell & Churfil 


BOSTON, 
WILL CERTAINLY SECURE RECOGNITION 
FROM PERSONS WHO DESIRE 
SIMILAR WORK. 





UTCHER @YCLOMETER 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate, 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 
record. 


—— PRICE, $10.00. 


Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO,, 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING INKS, 


Send form Circular. 





used on this Magazine, are made 
by GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 
Boston and New York. 























WESTERN TOY GQ 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 


* THE OTTO TRICYCLE. * 


The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one of the strongest machines 
made, being reliable, safe, and easy running; comparing favorably with the higher priced machines already in 
the market, especially in 
the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish, 

No. 10 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in, front. 
Price, Pe - $65.00 

No. 11 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
48 in. hind and 16 in, front. 
Price, ° » $85.00 

Brier.—Two 4§ in. driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 





steering wheel, 7 x 3¢ in. 





moulded red rubber tire, 





434 x 63g driving hubs, 
cylindrical cone steering 
head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "] slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 514 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universai bear- 
ings to main and pedal 
shaft, adjustable cones to 


front wheel, special com- 





pensating gear and band 
: “ brake; S spring suspensioa 
aan To ais SS SEEN _ Saddle ; tool bag, wreuch 
and oil-can. Total width, 40 in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Boys’ TMrree- Wheeled Velocinedes 


FE TIT FTFRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





IIlugtrated Catalogues furnished on application. 





























TOURISTS AND TRAVELERS 


Should not Neglect to keep up a Policy 


— IN ee 











The Travelers, 


——OF HARTFORD.—— 
_ PRINCIPAL ACCIDENT COMPANY OF AMERICA. LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Has paid its Policy Holders over $10,200,000, and is now paying them 
$4,000 a Day. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his Profits, 
the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, and guar- 
antee Principal Sum in case of Death. No Medical Examination Required, 
Permits for Foreign Travel and Residence free to holders of Yearly Acci- 
dent Policies. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY SECURE FULL PAYMENT OF FACE 
VALUE OF POLICIES. Only $5.00 a Year to Professional or Business Men, 


for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 





———— ACCIDENT TICKETS,———— 


Only 25 cents a day. $4.50 for 30 days, Insuring $3,000, in event of death, 
$15.00 per week for Accidental Injury. 


NOT LIMITED TO ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


For Sale at all Leading Railway Stations and Local Agencies. 


Issues also Life Policies of every desirable form, at Lowest Cash Rates, 
with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


FULL Payment of Policies is SECURED by 


$7,826,000 Assets. $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and Assessments 
on the Survivors. 





AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


> 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. MORRIS, 
| President. Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
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